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EDITORIAL 
CAN HIGHER EDUCATION SURVIVE DEMOCRACY? 


In a world like this one -- complicated, interdependent, techno- 
logical, hostile, divided, and irrational--it is difficult if not im- 
possible to separate fact from fancy. And maybe the judgment 
that broadened student influence in higher education is destructive 
in its academic consequences is a case in point. Good minds and 
history will no doubt set the record straight one way or another. 
However, from our vantage point of mid-America, 1971, it appears 
this process is frought with danger for in many cases it is lowering 
standards, obscuring purposes, exalting aimless discourse, deifying 
ill-informed opinion, encouraging the corruption of English, re- 
warding non- performance, and obliterating those standards both 
moral and intellectual traditionally defining the limits and quali- 
ties of the higher learning. 

The present weakening of administrative and professorial au- 
thority and the steady enhancement of student influence in the 
affairs of colleges and universities with little reference to student 
maturity or competence is democratization in the worst sense of 
the term. In much student behavior is the Robespierre syndrome- 
change, purge, and purify without systematic reflection upon the 
consequences. 

That some changes in the organization, administration, and in- 
struction associated with higher education are overdue is clear, 
but these should be made only if they promote justice and enhance 
learning. Much of what is going on clearly does not do this. Nor is 
the assault upon legal, legitimate authority as such sensible. The 
alternative to democratic, legal authority is either an authori- 
tarian system or chaos. Either in modern life is a calamity. 

Higher education by its very nature is an authority system; it 
should not be an authoritarian one. In so far as this latter is 
present in the academic life it should quite properly be eliminated, 
The former condition, however, is one without which no institution 
of higher learning can exist. Without administrative authority dis- 
order prevails; without academic authority justified by the train- 
ing, experience, and expertise of the scholar the intellectual life 
of the institution is also disordered. Factually, the pressure 
against administrative authority today is turning many administra- 
tors into clerks; the pressure against the academic - instructional 
staff is reducing many scholars to discussion leaders. All this is a 
disaster for both have more important business. 
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A rational division of labor among administrators, professors, 
and students is essential if universities and colleges are to survive 
this century with characteristics and objectives resembling those 
associated with them for the past several hundred years. And their 
energies must be directed toward clearly defined goals. Universi- 
ties exist principally to discover, refine, criticize, and disseminate 
knowledge and to promote professional skills. Colleges exist prin- 
cipally as teaching institutions. The role of the student is seri- 
ously to acquire the knowledge and skills these institutions make 
available. 

Institutions of higher education are not in the revolution busi- 
ness, They are not propaganda institutes. Theyarenot recreational 
centers, That some parents and students think in these terms is a 
function of naivete but it is also afunction of the baffling condi- 
tions of our times. If our society continues to falter in its efforts 
to control an unstable economy, to end a pointless war, and to pro- 
mote equity among diverse groups within our country, we may well 
continue bungling the mission of higher learning and continue jam- 
ming young people into colleges and universities for the absurd 
reason that we don't know what else to do with them. 

Since many students in turn do not know what to do with them- 
selves their intrusion into activities beyond their competence is 
understandable, even if unfortunate. Nevertheless, they should 
always be treated with respect and they should always enjoy the 
rights of freedom to speak, freedom to inquire, and freedom to 
criticize. And the rectification of injustice should always be sought 
by honorable men, both in and out of higher education. However, 
democracy carried to extreme results in mobocracy--and universi- 
ties and colleges are no exceptions. 


Lloyd P. Williams 
University of Oklahoma 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF BERTRAND RUSSELL 
1872-1970 


Paul A. Schilpp 


That Bertrand Russell was agiant among philosophers, no one can 
deny. That his influence--pro or con--extended, long before his 
passing, earlier this year, to every civilized part of the globe, also 
is indisputable. But I cannot go with TIME magazine, when it calls 
him "the last Victorian rebel."" Rebel he was--almost from the 
days of his childhood--to the very end. It was, however, a mere 
accident of time that he happened to be born in the reign of Queen 
Victoria. For,at no time was Russell pre- Victorian, mid- Victorian, 
or even post-Victorian. The simple fact is that Victoria Regina 
left no imprint whatsoever on him. 

He was a different breed: he was the last of the philosophical 
greats of the 20th Century, which included William James, Josiah 
Royce, John Dewey, Alfred North Whitehead and George Santayana, 
all but the first two of whom it has been my privilege to know per- 
sonally. Only one of these can truthfully be said to have been com- 
parable to Russell in wider public influence, and that was John 
Dewey. 

Rudolf Metz, the brilliant historian of British philosophy, begins 
his extensive chapter on Bertrand Russell with the statement that 
"Of all contemporary or recent British thinkers none has created 
more comment on himself and none has created a greater stir than 
Bertrand Russell. . . . He is the most popular, the most con- 
spicuous and representative, and also the most controversial and 
problematic figure of contemporary English or Anglo-Saxon phi- 
losophy. "1 

This nonogenarian philosopher (who died on February 3, 1970, just 
two years and three months short of reaching 100 years) was born 
in May,1872, the son of Lord and Lady Amberly (both of whom died 
by the time Russell was three) and grandson of the famous liberal 
Prime Minister, Lord John Russell, and was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he early became a Fellow. During his 
interesting, fascinating and tempestuous career (he was jailed for 
some months during World War I for his outspoken, unmitigating 





Paul A. Schilpp is Distinguished Professor of Philosophy at 
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pacifism--a position he changed in World War II--and again a few 
years ago, was divorced three times and married four times, was 
denied a position as professor of philosophy at the College of the 
City of New York in 1940 by court-order, which upheld the charge 
of "moral turpitude" against him) Russell's name became a house- 
hold word not just among technical philosophers, but among the 
intelligentsia around the world. (More of Russell's books have, for 
example, been translated into German than have those of any other 
20th Century English-writing philosopher. ) 

On the death of his elder brother, in 1931, Russell became Earl 
Russell, and as such has had the right to a seat in Britain's House 
of Lords, a privilege he rarely--if, indeed, ever--exercised, 

His teaching career wasnot confined tohis native land. He visited 
Russia and China as well as the United States repeatedly. In the 
U.S.A. he has taught semesters and even years at the University 
of Chicago and at U.C.L.A. and lectured, on at least two occasions, 
at Northwestern University, once on the campus and again inN,.U.'s 
Chicago Lecture-series in Orchestra Hall. On both occasions I had 
the privilege of introducing Lord Russell, and Orchestra Hall was 
packed to the last available seat. The check of $1,000 which, on 
this latter occasion, I was entrusted to give to him was out of all 
proportion to what he had given his audience. I swear that he had 
never given that lecture asingle thought until he got up on his feet. 
All the way through he played to the galleries, moving them to 
laughter or tears, as he pleased. But the audience just loved it and 
seemed sure that they had gotten much more than their money's 
worth, It was one of the best illustrations to me that even the 
great Lord Russell was not beyond stooping to conquer. 

Since 1896 Russell wrote and published more than 60 major books, 
a few of the more recent ones were: UNPOPULAR ESSAYS, THE 
IMPACT OF SCIENCE ON SOCIETY, NEW HOPES FOR A CHANGING 
WORLD, SATAN IN THE SUBURBS (a collection of short stories), 
HUMAN SOCIETY IN ETHICS AND POLITICS, COMMON SENSE AND 
NUCLEAR WARFARE, WISDOM OF THE WEST, and HAS MAN A 
FUTURE? 

In 1950 Lord Russell received the Nobel prize in literature. He 
appeared on more radio and television programs -than any other phi- 
losopher. And, although in contrast to India's Sarvepalli Radha- 
krishnan, Earl Russell is no philosopher-king, he has probably in- 
fluenced the social and economic thinking of more Occidental intel- 
lectuals than any other person alive today. 

So far as external appearances are concerned, Lord Russell seems 
to come closer to my idea of Mephistopheles than any man I have 
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ever seen. Nor is this external appearance belied by the philoso- 
pher's actual nature and interests. In some ways Russell was enig- 
matic and he certainly was the inveterate seeker after truth: the 
Faustian quest has been his almost since childhood. 

This is one reason why it is very difficult—if not, indeed, actually 
impossible--to classify Russell philosophically with any degree of 
precision. He refused to "stay put." In contradistinction to the 
young German Dozent, who, the very first time to lecture, thinks 
he must have his complete system of philosophy neatly tucked away 
in his vest - pocket, Russell has never permitted the fact that he 
took a certain philosophical position in one book to keep him from 
taking another position in the next book--if he happened to have 
changed his thinking on the point in the meantime. This is naturally 
exasperating to the Linnaeuses (classifiers) in philosophy. As for 
me, I always considered it a sign of a growing mind, who refused 
to be put in the chains even of his own making, who kept right on 
thinking and changing his ideas. 

Such, in brief, is the philosopher whom it has been my privilege 
to have known personally for the past now more than 35years. To 
be entirely truthful, I must admit that I am unable to recall my 
first personal meeting with him. I shall relate just a few of our 
meetings in their highlights as I recall them. 

One of the most delightful visits I had with Lord Russell occurred 
in the Plaisance Hotel on the Midway, while he was teaching at the 
University of Chicago. I remember this visit--not for any philo- 
sophical, but for purely personal reasons. I had been invited for 
four o'clock tea (and was the only guest). The door was opened by 
little Konrad Russell's governess. Konrad--only child of Russell by 
Lady Patricia Russell III--was about 18 or 20 months old at the 
time. As the door opened, I saw Lord Russell on the floor of the 
living room romping with the youngster. Apparently both of them 
were having the time of their lives. (Russell must have been not 
far from seventy at the time.) The other fact for which this visit 
remains memorable, was that, at the tea, the governess was at 
the table with us. Throughout she was treated as a member of the 
family. Earl Russell really practiced the democratic principles he 
preached, 

Shortly after that visit we entertained Lord and the third Lady 
(Patricia) Russell for dinner and the evening in our home in Evans- 
ton. Russell proved to be a marvelous conversationalist. And so, 
as amatter of fact, was Lady Russell--who was more than 30 years 
the philosopher's junior. She was not merely attractive and most 
charming that evening, but also highly intelligent. 
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It was on this occasion that I sprang the idea of a volume on his 
philosophy in our LIBRARY OF LIVING PHILOSOPHERS series on 
him and secured his consent and cooperation. Most of the evening's 
conversation was shop-talk, concerning itself with this project 
therefore. As over against my later experiences with Einstein and 
Radhakrishnan, Lord Russell wasnot at all bashful or reluctant. He 
immediately took to the idea of a volume on him in our LIBRARY 
and agreed not merely to fullest cooperation, but carried this co- 
operation out that very evening by discussing with me in consider- 
able length the philosophers around the world who might or should 
be invited to contribute essays to my projected RUSSELL volume. 

At this point historical accuracy requires my saying that--where- 
as Russell had kindly written invited essays for both our DEWEY 
and SANTAYANA volumes--hehas uniformly turned me down on such 
requests ever since the RUSSELL volume has appeared, always, of 
course, for what he thought were good and sufficient reasons. He 
was invited to contribute to the EINSTEIN, the RADHAKRISHNAN, 
the CARNAP, and the BROAD volumes! 

Nor do I think it is betraying any secret to say that Lord Russell 
has never been accused by anyone of undue modesty. In this regard 
Russell is very like Santayana, and very unlike Einstein and Schweit- 
zer. 

It was not too long after that, that I attended a debate between 
Lord Russell and Mortimer Adler in one of Chicago's South Shore 
synagogues lecture-series. The topic was: "Resolved that there 
are eternal and immutable principles of education." Adler took the 
subject of their debate (as is his custom) very seriously, indeed; 
whereas Russell used his time for clever quips (usually at Professor 
Adler's expense) and for playing to the galleries. His audience just 
loved Russell's very clever performance; but it could by no stretch 
of the imagination be called a debate. Russell just refused to stick 
to the subject. 

During World War II, when Russell came for alecture in Dr. Brad- 
ley's Peoples' Church, in Chicago, I drove Lord Russell to his mid- 
night train after the lecture. This was the occasion on which I 
dared to call him on giving up his Pacifist convictions and princi- 
ples, for which, during World War I, he had actually gone to jail in 
Britain. It became quite clear that the subject was distasteful to 
him, and, after learning that I had not given up my pacifism, he 
abruptly ended this particular discussion with the remark--obviously 
with tongue in cheek while making it--"In that case you're a better 
man than Iam" (something which, in all seriousness, I question he 
would never have admitted for any living person). 
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Sometime after World War II, I had gone to Urbana to hear a-- 
this time serious -- philosophical lecture-series by Russell. We 
arranged to return to Chicago on the same train together. That 
three - hour train - ride was probably the most disappointing visit I 
ever had with him. He must have been unusually tired; for our talk 
became, for most of the ride, amonologue on my part--when we did 
not just sit and listen to the grinding of the wheels. 

One of thelast timesI was with Earl Russell inperson was at the 
Tenth International Congress of Philosophy, which met in Amster- 
dam (Holland) in August 1948. Russell himself gave one of the lec- 
tures, but also did me thehonor of attending my own lecture before 
the Congress and of defending my position during the subsequent 
discussion-period. 

Unfortunately, I never was able to visit the lion in his lair in 
Wales. A few years ago, Lord Russell had invited me to tea there 
on a Sunday afternoon, and a former student of mine, then living in 
London, had rented a car to drive me to Russell's home. Twenty- 
five miles short of our destination the car broke down and--in view 
of the fact that the nearest railroad station from which a train 
was to bring us back to London, whence I was scheduled to fly back 
to the States the next morning--the best we could do was to hire a 
taxi to drive us a hundred miles, from where the train to London 
left at midnight. All I got out of that was two telephone conver- 
sations with Lord Russell, who proved to be kindness itself, but 
thoroughly understood our vexatious problem. 

For the rest of these brief reminiscing remarks, I shall, for the 
most part, turn to Russell's own words rather than talk about him 
or about his philosophy. In Russell's case this is all the more 
worthwhile because he is, by almost universal consent, one of the 
greatest masters of the English language in our century. It will, 
obviously, be impossible for me to do more than just give a taste 
of Russell on a few select topics. 

Suppose we begin with a subject close to at least every parent's 
heart, namely that of education. From a piece by Russell, which 
appeared a few years ago in a British magazine under the title: 
"The World in 2000 A.D.: Will Your Child Have This Kind of Edu- 
cation?" I quote just a couple of paragraphs: 


There is one respect in which education in Britain is better 
than in some other important countries, and that is in the 
extent to which the instruction is honest and not falsified 
for purposes of propaganda. 
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Education has, broadly, two main objects: first, to impart 
certain skills, from reading and writing upwards; and sec- 
ondly, to make people fit to be citizens. But this second 
object is conceived very differently under different kinds 
of governments. 


In Russia and China, the young are filled with zeal for a set 
of dogmatic beliefs and with misinformation about coun- 
tries that are not Communist. Children, having no access 
to other sources of knowledge, are defenseless against dis- 
honest teaching, and become mentally enslaved, even if they 
retain physical freedom. 


The same sort of evil that pervades Communist teaching 
exists also, though in much less virulent form, in the United 
States where nothing favourable to Russia or China, how- 
ever true it may be, must be uttered by a teacher or found 
in a library to which the young have access. 


Education in many modern States is regarded as a prepara- 
tion for war, and to this end truth is sacrificed. I hope in 
this respect Britain will continue to standout and to uphold 
the liberal creed that truth is more likely to emerge from 
an unfettered clash of rival doctrines than from a monop- 
oly of the doctrine which the holders of power happen to 
prefer. 


I cannot pretend to feel wholly confident of the future in 
this respect. If the Cold War becomes less cold, if America 
becomes more excited, and if our dependence upon America 
increases, we may find ourselves led step by step into con- 
tinually growing intolerance. I donot expect this to happen, 
but it is a real danger against which we must be on our 
guard, 


Where universities are concerned the principle of academic 
freedom has, so far, been scrupulously upheld in Britain, 
while in America, as everyone knows, university teachers 
whose opinions are displeasing to the authorities are liable 
to get into trouble. 2 


I shall not deny that Russell, here, does overdraw the case, so 
far as American education and academic freedom in America is 
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concerned. However, I think we should remember (1) that such a 
thing like the Broyles bills, passed four times in seven years by the 
Illinois State legislature, just would be unthinkable in Britain! , and 
(2) that our own Robert Maynard Hutchins of University of Chicago 
fame made--in Britain--recently much more devastating remarks 
about American higher education than anything Russell has ever 
said about our educational system! 

I should next like to turn to the way in which Russell conceives 
the business of philosophy. Here is the way he puts it in two brief 
sentences in his philosophical confession of faith of 1924: 


Philosophy should be comprehensive, and should be bold in 
suggesting hypotheses as to the universe which science is 
not yet in a position to confirm or to confute. But these 
should always be presented as hypotheses, not (as is too 
often done) as immutable certainties like the dogmas of 
religion. . . .3 


I think one may wish to read what Russell had to say in his earli- 
est autobiographical sketch -- written way back in 1927. Here are 
just a few gems: 


Youthful ambition made me wish tobe a benefactor of man- 
ae 


I found myself increasingly attracted to philosophy, not, as 
is often the case, by thehope of ethical or theological com- 
fort, but by the wish to discover whether we possess any- 
thing that can be called knowledge. 


Instead of combining to produce collective happiness, men 
compete to produce collective misery. Since this competi- 
tion among populations is useful to the holders of power, 
they encourage it, under the name of "patriotism, " in the 
schools and the Press. Consequently the worst elements in 
human nature are artificially strengthened, and everything 
possible is done to prevent the realization that cooperation, 
not competition, is the road to happiness. 


A radical reform of education is, therefore, an essential 
preliminary to the creation of a better world... . 
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That is to say, everything concerned with the creation of 
life is thought to be abominable, while everything concerned 
with taking life is exalted as noble. This is the morality of 
suicide, It springs from the fact that we attach value to 
power, rather than to fulness of life:.. 


Perhaps one could say that Russell came by unconventional think- 
ing honestly. His parents and grandparents had not hesitated to 
dissent. Writing his autobiography for our RUSSELL volume, he 
said: 


At the age of 21, he (my father) decided that he was not a 
Christian and refused to go to Church on Christmas Day. 
He became a disciple and afterwards a friend of John Stuart 
Mill, who, as I discovered some years ago was. . . my god- 
father. My parents accepted Mill's opinions, not only such 
as were comparatively popular, but also those which still 
shocked public sentiment, such as women's suffrage and 
birth control. > 


. My mother . . . shocked the sixties by addressing 
meetings in favor of equality for women, ® 


Russell's father once considered a career in politics. But, la- 
ments Russell, in a low, hard punch at politics, "he could not have 
succeeded . . . because of his very exceptional intellectual integ- 
rity. "7 

Since Russell's parents died when he was three, he was brought 
up by his paternal grandmother. Apparently her influence was not 
great on Russell, for he describes her as "a Puritan, with the moral 
rigidity of the Covenanters, despising comfort, indifferent to 
food, hating wine and regarding tobacco as sinful'8--this, obviously, 
was before medical science discovered its relation to cancer. 

On Russell's twelfth birthday, his grandmother gave him a Bible. 
Her favorite texts were on the fly-leaf and he says that: "these 
texts have profoundly influenced my life and still seemed to retain 
some meaning after I had ceased to believe in God." They were 
"Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil," and "Be strong, and 
of good courage; be not afraid, neither be Thou dismayed; for the 
Lord Thy God is With Thee withersoever thou goest. "9 

"At the age of 70 my grandmother became a Unitarian," he writes 
(a good beginning for an agnostic grandson), 10 
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I think you will find the following three paragraphs from his auto- 
biography in LIBRARY OF LIVING PHILOSOPHERS volume of more 
than ordinary interest: 


I have always ardently desired to find some justification 
for the emotions inspired by certain things that seemed to 
stand outside human life and to deserve feelings of awe. I 
am thinking in part of very obvious things, such as the 
starry heavens and a stormy sea on a rocky coast; in part 
of the vastness of the scientific universe, both in space 
and time, as compared to the life of mankind; in part of 
the edifice of impersonal truth, especially truth, which, 
like that of mathematics, does not merely describe the 
world that happens to exist, 11 


Those who attempt to make a religion of humanism, which 
recognizes nothing greater than man, do NOT satisfy my 
emotions, And yet I am unable to believe that, in the world 
as known, there is anything that I can value outside of hu- 
man beings, and to much lesser extent, animals. 12 


Not the starry heavens, but their effects onhuman person- 
ality, have excellence; to admire the universe for its size 
is slavish and absurd; impersonal nonhuman truth appears 
to be a delusion. And so my intellect goes with the human- 
ists, though my emotions violently rebel. In this respect, 
the "consolations of philosophy" are not for me, 13 


On April 2, 1955, the SATURDAY REVIEW published the lead- 
article on "Man's Duel With the Hydrogen Bomb" from the pen of 
the then eighty - three year old philosopher. From it I shall quote 
three and one-half paragraphs, the content of which should be 
burned into every living soul in any case: 


Here, then, is the problem which I present to you, stark 
and dreadful and inescapable: Shall we put an end to the hu- 
man race; or shall mankind renounce war? People will not 
face this alternative because it is so difficult to abolish 
war. The abolition of war will demand distasteful limita- 
tions of national sovereignty. But what perhaps impedes 
understanding of the situation more than anything else is 
that the term "mankind" feels vague and abstract. People 
scarcely realize in imagination that the danger is to them- 
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selves and their children and their grandchildren, and not 
only to a dimly apprehended humanity. ... 


As geological time is reckoned, Man has so far existed only 
for avery short period—1,000,000 years at the most. What 
he has achieved especially during the last 6,000 years, is 
something utterly new in the history of the Cosmos, so far 
at least as we are acquainted with it. For countless ages 
the sun rose and set, the moon waxed and waned, the stars 
shone in the night, but it was only with the coming of Man 
that these things were understood. In the great world of 
astronomy and in the little world of the atom, Man has un- 
veiled secrets which might have been thought undiscoverable. 
In art and literature and religion some men have shown a 
sublimity of feeling which makes the species worth pre- 
serving. 


Is all this to end in trivial horror because so few are able 
to think of Man rather than of this or that group of men? 
Is our race so destitute of wisdom, so incapable of impar- 
tial love, so blind even to the simplest dictates of self- 
preservation that the last proof of its silly cleverness is 
to be the extermination of all life on our planet? For it 
will be not only men who will perish but also the animals 
and plants, whom no one can accuse of Communism or anti- 
Communism. 


I cannot believe that this is to be the end. I would have men 
forget their quarrels for a moment and reflect that, if 
they will allow themselves to survive, there isevery reason 
to expect the triumphs of the future to exceed immeasur- 
ably the triumphs of the past. There lies before us, if we 
choose, continual progress in happiness, knowledge, and 
wisdom. Shall we, instead, choose death, because we can- 
not forget our quarrels? I appeal as ahuman being to human 
beings: remember your humanity and forget the rest. If 
you can do so, the way lies open to a new Paradise; if you 
cannot, nothing lies before you but universal death. 14 


Iam sure I could not do better to round out this discussion than 
to quote five short paragraphs from Russell's own Prologue to his 
recent AUTOBIOGRAPHY: 
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Three passions, simple but overwhelmingly strong, have 
governed my life: the longing for love, the search for 
knowledge, and unbearable pity for the suffering of man- 
kind. These passions, like great winds, have blown me hither 
and thither, in a wayward course, over a deep ocean of an- 
guish reaching to the very verge of despair. 


I have sought love, because it brings ecstasy--ecstasy so 
great that Iwould often have sacrificed all the rest of life 
for a few hours of this joy. Ihave sought it, next, because 
it relieves loneliness--that terrible loneliness in which one 
shivering consciousness looks over the rim of the world in- 
to the cold unfathomable lifeless abyss. I have sought it, 
finally, because in the union of love I have seen, in a mystic 
miniature, the prefiguring vision of the heaven that saints 
and poets have imagined. This is what I sought, and though 
it might seem too good for human life, this is what--at 
last--I have found, 


With equal passion I have sought knowledge. I have wished 
tounderstand the hearts of men. I have wished to know why 
the stars shine. And I have tried to apprehend the Py- 
thagorean power by which number holds sway above the flux. 
A little of this, but not much, I have achieved. 


Love and knowledge, so far as they were possible, led up- 
ward toward the heavens. But always pity brought me back 
to earth. Echoes of cries of pain reverberate in my heart. 
Children in famine, victims tortured by oppressors, help- 
less old people a hated burden to their sons, and the whole 
world of loneliness, poverty, and pain make a mockery of 
what human life should be. I long to alleviate the evil, but 
I cannot, and I too suffer. 


This has been my life. I have found it worth living, and 
would gladly live it again if the chance were offered me. 15 


And, despite Russell's professed total agnosticism, I question 
that there is anything even in the Sermon on the Mount which bet- 
ter describes the nature of the good life than this sentence from 
Russell's 1925 book, WHAT I BELIEVE: "The good life is one in- 
spired by love and guided by knowledge.+'16 


op MRE RENEE 


——————— 
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THE HONORABLE HONORARY 
Lee Porter 


Our American ancestors regarded hereditary titles, orders and 
knighthood as unnecessary for the development of a new nation. 
However, man has displayed a need for bestowing and receiving 
special distinctions. Since the Constitution prohibits the use of 
titles, he turned toward the academic world and created the honor- 
ary degree. The first was given to Harvard's president, Increase 
Mather, in 1692 by his own institution.! Thus began the age of the 
honoraries. An age, that continues today, filled with well deserved 
criticism, commercialism, hypocrisy, deceit and weak judgment. 
The honorary degree was intended to be an academic title given by 
colleges and universities as a recognition of achievement, scholarly 
distinction and creativity. In some cases, that definition still 
applies. But, in too many situations, the practice is seriously 
abused. 


ABSURDITIES 


Charles McCarthy, a wooden friend of Edgar Bergen, received a 
Master of Innuendo and Snappy Comeback from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Also, outside the realm of humanity, but at least alive, 
was Bonzo who received a D.C.F. (Doctor of Canine Fidelity) from 
Newark University. Dr. Bonzo was a seeing-eye dog. Another 
recipient, to add to the list of distinguished degree holders, is 
Dario L. Toffenetti who operated a restaurant in New York City. 
The University of Idaho presented a Doctor of Laws (LL.D.) to 
Toffenetti because he helped to promote better health in the world 
with Idaho baked potatoes. Dorthy Dix, lovelorn columnist, received 
anhonorary degree from Tulane. Hobart and William Smith Colleges 
presented a Doctor of Humane Letters (L.H.D.) to Walter L. "Red" 
Barber for the talents he planted in a broadcasting booth, Several 
of "Red's" companions in the sports world have also received honor- 
aries, Heading the list are Connie Mack who was awarded a Doctor 
of Physical Education degree from Pennsylvania Military College 
and Gene Tunney who received his honorary from Arnold College. 





Lee Porter has a doctorate from Syracuse University. A period 
of teaching psychology at Onondaga Community College preceded 
his appointment as Director of the Liberal Arts Program in the 
University College at Syracuse. 
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Finally, Arlene Francis received a degree for "her warm person- 
ality, sparkling wit and friendly charm." 

All of the above, with a couple of exceptions, deserved special 
distinction. Their achievements, in many cases, deserve the re- 
spect and recognition of American citizens. However, why give 
them degrees? Why permit an academic symbol to become a vehicle 
for economic and social status? 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Several schools have abused the privilege of granting honorary 
degrees, Others, such as Vassar, Cornell, University of Kansas, 
Stanford, Bryn Mawr, South Dakota, Illinois and Texas, have either 
a policy against honoraries or observe a practice of selectivity. 
Yet, many institutions have overworked the concept, which has re- 
sulted in bringing the entire practice into disrepute. In short, 
schools vary widely in their policies toward honoraries. While some 
advocate the abolishment of such awards, others grant dozens each 
year. The practice is anything but uniform and consistent, 


A BRIGHT LOOK 


Honorary degrees can represent well earned accolades for men of 
merit, There are outstanding inventors, researchers, scholars and 
writers who, because of their unique contributions to the intellec- 
tual scene, deserve a special honor which is equivalent to an earned 
degree. The university can, because of honoraries, proclaim human 
excellence in away that is different from other institutions. They 
can honor scholarly achievement and distinguished academic contri- 
butions in a way that deserving recipients can truly appreciate. 
Finally, if wisely conferred, honorary degrees can maintain a high 
quality and represent a distinctive award. Unfortunately, the 
standards have varied. 


PESSIMISTIC VIEW 


Regardless of whether the recipients of honoraries are deserv- 
ing, they become honorary alumni of the college and welcomed into 
the institutional family. This means, among other things, that 
they can affix the abbreviations of the degrees after their names. 
For example, baseball star Stan Musial, who was given a Doctor of 
Humane Letters degree, can proudly write the letters L.H.D. fol- 
lowing his name. And, Bing Crosby, who was awarded a Doctor of 
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Philosophy by Gonzaga University, can affix the letters Ph.D. after 
his name. Since millions of Americans have worked dilligently to 
eard degrees or sacrificed various pleasures so that husbands, 
wives, sons or daughters could earn academic titles, there has been 
a bitterness toward the "instant"nature of honoraries. Perhaps it 
is just "ego, " but it is a real emotion. Consequently, honorary de- 
grees have received harsh criticism in recent years. Many consider 
the practice as undermining meaningful education and, insome ways, 
contributing to the generation gap. When degrees are handed out to 
large donors, politicians, actors and sports figures instead of sci- 
entists, researchers and inventors, it is easy to understand why 
our youth express dissatisfaction with the stale establishment. 
Handing a motion picture actress or a wealthy industrialist a Doc- 
torate, in front of students who have earned Ph.D.'s, represents 
nothing more than hypocrisy. Certainly the prestige of colleges and 
universities suffers when unearned degrees are distributed like 
balloons. Although the prized degrees bring smiles of pleasure from 
the recipient, they often receive irreverent laughter from in- 
formed observers. 

While various members of the academic community are aware of 
the inconsistencies and absurdities, laymen are not. They are un- 
able to tell the genuine earned degree from the instant honorary 
which was secured by merely walking onto a platform. The lay per- 
son only knows that the recipient is called Doctor. He is not aware 
of the differences between an earned Ph.D. and an instant LL.D. 
To fully appreciate the negative side cof honoraries, it is wise to 
examine, in detail, a few of the typical criticisms. 


HONORARY DEGREES ARE AWARDED FOR PUBLICITY. At least 
that is what several critics claim. And, there is truth in the state- 
ment that when a well known person is given the LL.D. from an 
obscure college in a rural area, millions of people suddenly become 
aware of a new institution. For example, Admiral Byrd brought 
recognition to Beaver College when they awarded him a D.F.F. 
(Doctor of Faith and Fortitude). Also, Bing Crosby undoubtedly 
broadened visibility for Gonzaga University after Bing received his 
honorary Ph.D. When a college honors a name more famous than 
its own, the school is sure to make headlines. It is unfortunate 
that recognition is so important that the concept of honorary de- 
grees is debased in the process. Although larger universities are 
frequently guilty of the publicity game, it is generally the smaller 
colleges that fall in the trap. 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES CONFER HONORARIES TO SE- 
CURE OUTSTANDING PUBLIC SPEAKERS FOR COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES. In other words, it is charged that institutions use 
degrees as bait to entice well known speakers to address their 
graduation audience. Since only a small percentage of prominent 
people ever refuse the accolades, it is an efficient method of at- 
tracting a speaker. It should be noted, however, that several 
prominent men have frequently declined acceptance of degrees. 
Among these were Grover Cleveland, William McKinley, Herbert 
Spencer, John D. Rockefeller Jr., Ernest Hemingway and Justice 
Hugo Black. 

Despite several decliners, most recipients are flattered and 
elated by the honor. Thus, the third major criticism is vanity. The 
title of "Doctor" carries status and often leads ambitious men to 
actual campaigns to urge colleges to award certain degrees, Re- 
gardless of whether the degree-hungry souls are attempting to 
cover up a weak academic background or just feel that the "Dr." 
title will help their social life, they frequently make nuisances of 
themselves with trustees and college administrators. In any case, 
vanity is a target for the critics. 


HONORARY DEGREES LOOSEN THE PURSE STRINGS OF 
WEALTHY DONORS. Commercialism is the favorite charge against 
awarding honoraries. It is felt that degrees are used to recognize 
benefactors or "colleges get rich by degrees." There is, unfortu- 
nately, some validity to these charges since there are too many 
coincidences of million dollar gifts and the receipt of LL.D. de- 
grees. In short, it is common knowledge that degrees are awarded 
for financial contributions. Honoraries, then, are accused of hav- 
ing a concealed price tag. Several accredited colleges have awarded 
degrees for gifts as small as $100 and one school presented a doc- 
torate to the donor of a dictionary. Labels of "academic prostitu- 
tion" are appreciated in light of the evidence, And, it is not just 
the unknown and obscure colleges that participate in the commercial 
scene. Many of the better universities have responded to financial 
gifts by bestowing honors. Furthermore, an attitude exists that 
there is nothing wrong with selling honoraries. A college spokesman 
was reported to have said: "A single degree doesn't cost a college 
much of anything, but a million dollars can mean a lot of educa- 
tion."2 In other words, you do something for us and we will do 
something for you. 
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While one cannot begin to quarrel with the importance of wealthy 
donors to the future of higher education, there is room for criti- 
cism when a degree becomes a symbol of appreciation. Commence- 
ment platforms are often filled with wealthy industrialists rather 
than writers, scientists, researchers and inventors. If it is neces- 
sary to show appreciation in the form of an academic symbol, why 
not design and award special service certificates, rather than de- 
grees? 


HONORARY DEGREES ARE PRESENTED AS A MEANS OF ExX- 
PRESSING POLITICAL FEELING. Playing politics is also a fre- 
quent criticism. It is probably a valid charge, but not really seri- 
ous. After all, the people that an institution chooses to honor, 
does provide clues as to the values that an institutionholds highest. 
For example, the late Robert Kennedy received an honorary from 
Boston College in 1960 with the following citation: "The son of a 
distinguished Massachusetts name who, while still in the morning 
time of life, has conspicuously enlarged his family's record of ser- 
vice to the public." 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES ARE GUILTY OF HYPOCRISY. 
Already mentioned earlier, most opponents of honoraries use hypoc- 
risy as a major theme. They feel that honoraries degrade the con- 
cept of an academic degree. When an earned doctorate is awarded 
after eight years of college, the practice of giving doctorates to 
individuals without even a high school diploma is annoying to many. 


RECIPIENTS 


The value of an award is related to the types of individuals who 
have received it. In the case of honoraries, the diversity of per- 
sonalities is indeed difficult to imagine. The second paragraph of 
this article discussed several notables. Others include Mayor James 
Curley of Boston who received an O.D. (Doctor of Oratory), James 
and Marion Jordon (Fibber McGee and Molly) who both received 
LL.D.'s and Dale Carnegie. They are joined in the ranks by Tyrone 
Power, Kate Smith, Kirk Douglas, Ozzie Nelson, Mrs. Richard 
Nixon, Sargent Shriver, Mark Hatfield and thousands of others. 

College presidents find themselves receiving degrees almost as 
often as they present them. For several decades, and to some 
extent even today, many new college presidents who lack academic 
distinction are recipients of degrees conferred by neighboring col- 
leges. Although awarding degrees to new college presidents usually 
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takes place in small church related institutions, there is consider- 
able reciprocity among the leaders of larger universities. Nicholas 
Butler, who was president of Columbia for forty-four years, re- 
ceived at least thirty-three honoraries and Robert Goheen was 
awarded degrees from Yale, Harvard and Rutgers in his first six 
months as president of Princeton. Furthermore, Seymour reported 
the following incident: 


. aperson who had produced only amaster's degree after 
five years of residence in a graduate school was appointed 
president of a denominational college, whereupon a sister 
institution conveniently gave him an honorary doctorate so 
that he would be accoutered, outwardly at least, with a 
symbol of learning. 3 


Relatives of college presidents are often included in the game. 
Wives, for their services as first ladies of the college, along with 
mothers and fathers for their parental support, have been awarded 
honorary degrees. 

When prizes or awards are distributed, there are always counters 
present to determine who is accumulating the most. Despite a lack 
of refinement in data collection, there are several significant find- 
ings. For example, the late Herbert Hoover still maintains the 
lead among honorary degree recipients witheighty-five. But others 
are close behind. Chief Justice Warren has at least fifty and the 
late President Eisenhower approached Hoover's record with approxi- 
mately seventy. Eleanor Roosevelt and Robert Frost both collected 
well over forty. 

John Courtney Murray experienced a rare combination of events 
in 1966 when he received six different honorary doctorates awarded 
by Yale, Columbia, Fordham, Fairfield, Detroit and Gonzaga. Also, 
Eugene R. Black won special distinction in 1960 when he became the 
first in modern history to get the grand slam. He accomplished it 
by getting degrees in one year from Yale, Harvard and Princeton. 

So common were honorary doctorates for Herbert Hoover that 
NEWSWEEK, in July, 1938, gave special attention to the fact that 
he did not receive one that year.4 An unusual aspect of Hoover's 
collection was that he never received an honorary degree from 
Stanford, the school from which he earned his degree. 

Finally, the most recent recipients deserve attention. In 1970, 
Ohio State awarded Robert Finch the LL.D., James E. Allen re- 
ceived a LL.D. from Notre Dame, Dick Gregory was givena D.H. 
from Malcolm X College, Emerson presented the LL.D. to David 
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Frost and Williams College conferred LL.D.'s on author Ralph Elli- 
son and John V. Lindsay. Bob Hope received a doctorate from Pace 
College. Still other 1970 award winners were Bob Dylan, Walter 
Reuther, Art Buchwald, Rudolph Bing, Margaret Chase Smith, 
Charles E. Goodell, Carl B. Stokes and James A. Lovell. 


BARGAIN HONORARIES 


Regardless of the stature of most recipients, honorary degrees 
are still objects of criticism. Their value in the academic world is 
questioned regularly. Besides the numerous accredited schools 
which abuse the privilege, there are dozens of mail order colleges 
that literally sell honorary doctorates for as little as ten dollars. 
An institution in Hollywood, Florida, called Universal Free Life 
Church, awards a Doctor of Divinity degree to anyone regardless of 
age, achievements, education or religious training, for just twenty 
dollars. There are no books, study materials or lessons required in 
order to receive a degree. The same type of so-called school is 
located in Hollywood, California, under the name of Church of Uni- 
versal Brotherhood. They demand that applicants must either be 
eighteen years of age or in control of their heads before they can 
qualify for the tendollar Doctor of Divinity degree. Ohio Christian 
College, an institution that claims to beaccredited by the National 
Education Accrediting Association, awards honorary degrees for 
$100, if you submit a complete resume. And the list goes on and 
on. While bargain degrees of this type appear relatively unimpor- 
tant, they are still sold to thousands of people each year. Although 
many buyers are ignorant and may even believe that the degrees are 
real academic credentials, others who buy the cheap honoraries use 
them to deceive friends and associates. Since several schools of 
the type just mentioned are fully chartered in their states, with 
the legal right to grant degrees, the recipients can claim that they 
possess valid diplomas. They frequently use the title of "Doctor" 
and masquerade as intellectual leaders. This type of flagrant abuse 
of academic credentials cannot help but injure the prestige of the 
already troubled honorary degree. 


A BRIGHT FUTURE? 


Perhaps the best way of creating a bright future for honoraries 
is to abolish them. The irreverent laughter behind the scenes has 
become so loud at times that one wonders how they have survived 
this long. Labels of commercialism have damaged their image to 
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the extent that it might be wise to drop the practice. But, abolish- 
ing honorary degrees would punish the deserving scholars, inventors 
and researchers. Therefore, it is necessary to examine methods 
of upgrading the concept. 

First, honoraries should not be awarded by institutions of higher 
education unless they are fully accredited by a regional association. 
Hopefully, the image could improve if degree mills were out of the 
picture. Next, only colleges accredited to offer doctorates should 
be able to award honorary doctorates. Currently, several schools 
who do not even have graduate programs confer dozens of honorary 
LL.D.'s each year. 

Honoraries should be given only to those people who have distin- 
guished themselves as scholars, writers, inventors or in other pur- 
suits that deserve an honor equivalent to an earned degree. 

Following a suggestion by Haefner, only three honorary degrees 
should be awarded. First, the B.Hon. (Honorary Bachelor) would be 
awarded by schools without graduate programs. The M.Hon. (Hon- 
orary Master) would be awarded by schools accredited to offer de- 
grees no higher than the Master's level. Finally, the D.Hon. (Hon- 
orary Doctor) would be conferred only by schools that have academic 
programs leading to earned doctorates.5 It is believed that these 
suggestions might help the professionals as well as lay people. 

If academic credentials were intended to represent sound values, 
then steps must be initiated toward rebuilding the image. When 
honorary degrees merely echo the standards of the marketplace 
and become social, political and economic honors, rather than 
scholarly awards, then we have lost an important accolade for in- 
tellectual pioneering. 
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IDEOLOGY OF THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY OF GERMANY 


Manfried Schreiber and Yung Ping Chen 


The National Democratic Party of Germany (NPD) attracted world 
attention during the period 1967-1968 when it captured seats in 
seven of the ten state legislatures of the Federal Republic. In 
1969, aslate as six weeks before the German federal parliamentary 
election (Bundestag) in September, most observers still gave the 
NPD a fair chance of receiving the 5 percent popular vote required 
in order to gain seats in the Bundestag for the first time. How- 
ever, the NPD only received 4.3 percent of the popular votes in 
the election. This defeat shocked its high command as well as its 
rank and file members. In fact, it caused a division between Adolf 
von Thadden, the Party Chairman, and Siegfried Poehlmann, the 
First Vice Chairman, over the tactics the party ought to pursue 
when the Fourth Party Congress met in Wertheim in February, 1970. 
Nevertheless, despite this division Poehlmann did not quit the party 
as did his close associate Benno Herrmannsdoerfer, the former 
Bavarian State Chairman. Indeed it isnow apparent that Poehlmann 
has chosen to adopt amore aggressive and active role for the party 
in German politics without disagreeing with von Thadden over major 
ideological issues. 

NPD was an important pivotal force in the last Bundestag elec- 
tion not only because it represented a protest movement but also 
because it offered some real alternatives. In the process of exam- 
ining the party's ideological position, the authors made attempts 
to distinguish theoretical issues from policy matters, nationalistic 
aspirations from National Socialist tenets, and the party's position 
from individual member's convictions. The task was made difficult 
partly by the lack of official sanction of party publications by party 
leadership and partly by the want of an agreement on ideological 
issues within the leadership itself. 
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Because Ernst Anrich, former Nazi functionary, and member of 
the NPD Federal Executive Committee since 1967, has contributed 
many theoretical articles to NPD organs such as DEUTSCHE 
NACHRICHTEN, one may consider Anrich to be the ideological 
leader, Yet the Number Two man inthe party hierarchy, Poehlmann, 
in three exclusive interviews over aspan of three years, repeatedly 
repudiated Anrich's views as antiquated andnonrealistic, and, more 
important, as having no impact on N PD's ideological position. 1 
Benno Herrmannsdoerfer, member of the Federal Executive Com- 
mittee until 1970, agrees with Poehlmann by saying that Anrich's 
view is too romantic tohave any meaning to the youth of Germany. 2 
Even von Thadden, the real leader of the party since its formation 
in 1964, refuses to sanction all of Anrich's writings done before he 
acquired his membership on the Executive Committee. 3 

Poehlmann stated bluntly that he could not agree with all the 
writings in DEUTSCHE NACHRICHTEN or DEUTSCHE WOCHEN- 
ZEITUNG, another NPD weekly. (Hereafter they will be referred 
to as DN and DWZ.) Von Thadden, however, is more willing to sup- 
port the views of these two newspapers since they are edited by 
von Thadden's personal friend and former SS Captain, K. Waldemar 
Schuetz.4 The same thing is true of POLITISCHES LEXIKON (here- 
after it will be referred to as LEXIKON) which is published by the 
DN Press. Poehlmann gave the impression that he would rather 
completely disassociate himself from the views LEXIKON carries. 
On the other hand, von Thadden assumes complete responsibility 
for parts of LEXIKON and partial responsibility for the majority 
of the articles included in it. 5 

The authors will examine the pertinent essays of the official 
publication and the articles of, and records of interviews with, 
members of the Executive Committee as well as of the "big two," 
von Thadden and Poehlmann. In separate interviews, all the leaders 
failed to agree on a definition of the party's ideology. Whereas von 
Thadden and several others think ideology important, Poehlmann 
tends to disregard theory; in its place he substitutes policy. 


I 


Folkish thought, product of the 19thcentury romantic movement, 
was indispensable to the Nazi brand of Fascism. Men like Friedrich 
Ratzel, Wilhelm Riehl, and Theodor Fontane with their obsession 
for Germandom, rootedness, landscape, eternal soul and folk iden- 
tity with cosmos had marked influence on the National Socialist 
leaders, who in turn were responsible for the abundance of folkish 
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writings during their dominance. Some of the "Folkish Heroes" of 
this period were praised in, and others had actually become con- 
tributing writers to, NPD publications, DN and DWZ praises Peter 
Doefler, the folk author; Hans Grimm, the former Nazi cultural 
guardian; and Herbert Boehme, the SA folk teacher as creative 
thinkers and patriots. On the other hand, Hans Hagen, former 
guidance officer of Goebbels' ministry and editor of "National Bol- 
shevik" papers and Karl Springenschmid, Austrian folk writer and 
former Nazi Commissioner of Education for Salzburg, have been 
frequent contributors to the literary section of DN in which they 
urge a return to folk traditions. Hans Ziegler, one of the key Nazi 
"cultural managers" and co-organizer of the exhibit of the "corrupt 
music," now regularly writes satirical poems condemning "decadent 
culture" which appear in DN under the pseudonym of Berlichingen. 

In view of practical considerations, the NPD folk teachings have 
been understandably milder in substance compared with Nazi writ- 
ings. They are confined to the following categories. 

A. Glorification of primitive Germanic customs and emphasis on 
the world-wide impact of the Germanic language. 

The DN and DWZ carry articles written to deify Germanic folk 
customs and rural life. These articles identify primitive peasant 
life and rural landscape with the purity of the German people and 
the German language with German thought and temperament which 
it preserves and promulgates. They also urge German immigrants 
not to forget their mother tongue. 6 

B. Folkish collectivism—the sense of belonging to the monolithic 
Germanic "national people." 

LEXIKON defines folk as a cultural and living community which 
emanates from one or several tribes molded by commonhistory and 
"Lebensraum." Anrich in almost all of his writings urges complete 
identification with folk character and folk ethics, 7 

Such identification would inevitably create nationalistic feeling. 
Although the post war world unjustly expects Germans to forego 
their passion for their country on account of their past sins, folk 
teaching advocates revival of nationalism in its extreme form. DN, 
in praising the Swedish advocate of Germanism, Sven Hedin, openly 
agrees with his statement: "Germany will arise again. Nothing 
can stop the Germanic force (Kraft) and iron will."8 Peter Lauer, 
youngest member of the NPD Executive Committee and German Air 
Force Reserve officer has written a lengthy article describing the 
alleged apathy of members of the German armed forces and blam- 
ing the High Command for not teaching them what it means to be a 
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son of the fatherland. Folkish collectivism thus has been employed 
to promote nationalism. ? 

C. Deeply rooted character of the German folk. 

The folk's impeccable character did not just happen to nor did it 
derive from environment. It has its roots in German nationalism. 
Anrich uses the beech tree to illustrate the unbroken link between 
the present and the past. Even the new born tree has its roots 
anchored in the past through its seed.10 There is nothing new about 
the image of the tree in folk thought. Hermann Loens in his peasant 
novel, DER WEHRWOLF, extensively used the tree to demonstrate 
the importance of roots. Asa guide for political action, both the 
Party Program of 1967 and Manifesto of 1970 cautioned the German 
people of the danger of losing their national character. 11 

To be sure the NPD has rid folk thought of its mythic aspects 
and emphasizes its extreme nationalism. While none of the national 
leaders of the NPD make an obsession of the folk officially, they 
do not repudiate this school of thought. Both von Thadden and 
Poehlmann defended the use of such folkish terms as Volk, Volk- 
stum, and Keimkraft as good and expressive words. Poehlmann 
used the German language as the sole basis for justifying German's 
claim to Austria, South Tyrol, and other German-speaking regions 
in the world.12 In a 1969 telephone interview, he specifically stated 
that folkish thinking has its value in nation building and landscape 
helps to shape folk character, 13 


II 


While folk teaching is obsessed with landscape, countryside and 
cosmos, racialism is more concerned with genetic control, hygienic 
breeding, and heredity. Tne two are mutually complementary, none- 
theless, and fed on each other during the Nazi era. 

One could easily trace modern German racialism back to Kant. 
Anthropology and philology have also provided a scientific basis for 
racial theory. Franz Joseph Gall in 1808 introduced his theory on 
crania'! measurements. A French man with tremendous influence on 
the Pan-Germans, Arthur Gobineau, insisted on the importance of 
maintaining racial purity. His followers, people like Ludwig Sche- 
mann, Paul de Lagarde, H. S. Chamberlain, further developed Social 
Darwinism to serve the cause o£ racialism and, later, Nazism. The 
two men who had the largest impact on post-war racialism, how- 
ever, were Hans F. K. Guenther and Richard Beitl. The former 
advocated governmental control of marriage partners. The latter 
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promoted ethnology, the scientific investigation of German racial 
type. 14 

Former N.S. functionaries contributing to NPD publications are 
responsible for their racist tone. Heinrich Haertle, former per- 
sonal assistant to Alfred Rosenberg and notorious for his Nordic 
Germanic bias and his racial determinism, writes frequently for 
the DN.15 One of his recent articles has generously praised Guen- 
ther, for instance. Helmut Suendermann, one time Hitler's deputy 
press chief, has been the major contributor of racist and biological- 
political literature in DN. Anrich, before he became a member of 
the Executive Committee in 1967, also expounded on the importance 
of race. 

The NPD racialism has been confined to the following areas: 

A. Hereditary pre-determinism and White supremacy: Suender- 
mann goes into detail in two of his articles on how the character- 
istics of genes remain unchanged through the generations, barring 
genetic mutations or crossings.16 Thus the correct gene combina- 
tion will determine the limit of human intelligence and ability. In 
turn, he alleges without any rational or scientific support that the 
white race is the only species which is equipped with the degree of 
intelligence and will power that are necessary for a nation's indus- 
trial development. Following this line of reasoning, Suendermann 
concludes that men are not equal and that only the white race (per- 
haps with the exception of the Eastern Asian peoples) have had cul- 
tural and historical accomplishments. 17 

Both the LEXIKON and Suendermann's articles ascertain the ex- 
clusive role heredity plays in forming a man's intelligence and 
character to the exclusion of education and environment.18 Suen- 
dermann goes so far as to say that history is merely a mirror 
which reflects biological conditions.19 The recent article by Arthur 
Jensen, Professor of Education at Berkeley, in an attempt to link 
human intelligence with heredity falls short of the kind of racial 
determinism that the NPD publications advocate. Anrich asserts 
that aracial bio-organism of a peculiar type has been avery typical 
and formative force in history. 29 

B. Concern over the decline of numerical and political strength 
of the white race. 

NPD publications have repeatedly expressed their concern over 
the decline of the dominant influence of the Caucasians, whom they 
term "core people" with a priority on humanitarianism. Suender- 
mann states that in the age of the Masses the white race is being 
inundated by a population explosion of unintelligent people.21 LEXI- 
CON echoes the same principle by stating that the revolt of the 
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primitive races is endangering the values of the culturally developed 
people in the world.22 Less flagrantly, NPD leaders frequently 
express their concerns about this racial crisis. The title used by 
Gertraud Winkelvoss, a member of the Executive Committee, "Is 
the White World Going to Give Up?" is typical. 23 

Having in mind Hitler's failure as a result of over-emphasizing 
Aryan superiority the NPD writers tend to tone down the signifi- 
cance of the German race. Nonetheless, a DN article warns that 
foreign workers pose a threat to the German society not on eco- 
nomic grounds but on grounds of racial dilution.24 Suendermann, 
on the other hand, warns about the genetic strangulation of the 
German people through declination and impotence, 25 

To save the deteriorating situation, Suendermann admonishes the 
white race to preserve the elite which they comprise by eugenic 
controls. The hereditarily sick and the mentally unstable should be 
prevented from having children. On the other hand, healthy white 
people or the so-called developed race, both intelligent and not so 
intelligent, should be encouraged to have children in order to in- 
crease their numerical strength.26 Interracia! breeding, the worst 
of any genetically negative process, dilutes the purity of the race 
and causes chaos.27_ LEXIKON summarizes these points by claim- 
ing that positive racial hygiene is necessary to raise the qualitative 
level of people. 28 

C. Sympathy for segregationist governments all over the world. 

As acorollary to the concern over the decrease of white strength, 
safeguarding and even expanding the physical living space for white 
people is necessary. Though Suendermann uses the term "Justice of 
Space" (Raum-Gerechtigkeit) rather than the Nazi "Living Space" 
(Lebensraum), his anxiety over the "people without space" is simi- 
lar to Alfred Rosenberg's.29 One of the logical applications of this 
conviction is necessarily the racially segregated state of commun- 
ity. Thus there is an abundance of support for South Africa, Rho- 
desia, and even the American South in the publication of NPD. 

Tostart with, LEXIKON in an article on segregation painstakingly 
makes an attempt to provide segregation practices with a theoreti- 
cal justification through the alleged fact that children by instinct 
tend to reject and classify achild of different racial background 39 
In a separate listing LEXIKON asserts that different races have 
different concepts of justice, ethics, duties, responsibilities, and 
above all, measures of self-control as the basis of cultural poten- 
tial (Kulturfaehigkeit). Thus it is only correct to assume that the 
different ethnic groups could only prosper by living in environments 
which suit them best.31 To the white elite in American South and 
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in South Africa LEXIKON gives the credit for having built a home- 
land (Heimat) and filled it with traditional values. The white elite, 
then, are entitled to administer this homeland. Hans - Joachim 
Richard, a member of the party leadership, praises the Smith re- 
gime of Rhodesia as an example of sensible government which pro- 
vides the basis by which white people and black people live side by 
side separately. Richard went on to say that for this, Europeans 
ought to be grateful.32 Hans-Joachim Meyer, another member of 
the Executive Committee, in a series of articles supported Portu- 
gal's claims to her Africancolonies on the basis that she preserved 
thereby the homeland and her ethnic purity as well. 33 

Both von Thadden and Poehlmann refrain from discussing the 
ideological basis for racism but for obviously practical considera- 
tions support the Nordic-Germanic concept. Their known state- 
ments on issues of race are limited to the following two headings. 

A. Sympathy for segregationist practices 

There seems to be very little doubt that the current heads of 
NPD condone separation of the races. Von Thadden allegedly said in 
Rhodesia that he and his party favored Apantheid.34 In supporting 
the thesis that the whites should limit themselves to the Northern 
Hemisphere, he seems to imply that people ought to be separated 
geographically according to racial classifications.35 Then in an 
interview in 1968, he stated, "God created the different races. 
They should live side by side without mixing. I predict that the 
doctrine of separation will gain momentum through the black peo- 
ple's own promotion, "36 

Poehlmann, as practitioner and organizer, first of all, denied the 
existence of a racial problem in Germany. Therefore there is no 
basis for racism. However, he did express his concern over seeing 
black faces in Bavarianhouses and Algerian features peering out of 
Normandy windows. Though he was speaking figuratively, there was 
no doubt in his mind that he would dislike to see this happen. 37 

B. Emphasis on biologically oriented racial studies 

Agreeing with Haertle, Anrich, and numerous other contributors 
to NPD publications, both von Thadden and Poehlmann called for 
the support of scientific research on race. They questioned the 
wisdom of the Western world since 1945 of making a taboo out of 
research on racial superiority. While the mere call for the study 
of race cannot be interpreted as racist teaching, the danger of 
transforming the former into the latter is clear. 
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III 


In spite of prevalence of racism and folkish ideas in official 
writings, flagrant anti-semitic sentiments are scarce in the NPD 
publications. Of course, West German laws ban oral or written 
denigration of the Jewish people. A thorough analysis of the source 
material on hand and records of interviews with party personali- 
ties, however, reveal the following trends which might be used for 
anti-semitic purposes. 

NPD has frequently criticized Israeli policies and activities on 
the governmental level. Intheir eyes International Zionism has also 
been at fault. The damaging attitude lies in the fact that the NPD 
writings tend to equate actions involving individual Jews with those 
of the Jewish people as a whole, a favorite racist trick. The Jewish 
people and even all "non-Aryans" were implicated when a DN article 
complained that the Jewish-controlled American news media berated 
the Germans for their past sins, 38 Jews all over the world were 
made to share the blame when LEXIKON attributed the cause of 
World War II to Jewish financial manipulations and plots.39 Even in 
an effort to express his liberal attitude towards the Jews, Poehl- 
mann, claiming the German Jews were too influential in the nation's 
economy, said he would be personally satisfied with a quota arrange- 
ment for their participation in business and commerce. 

One article in the DN, written for the specific purpose of prais- 
ing Adolf Bartels, a known anti-semitic author, cautioned the 
readers about the nineteenth century German poet, Heinrich Heine: 
"Heine is Jewish. Since lyrics are more expressive of national char- 
acter and landscape than any other poetic form, he could not possi- 
bly be a true German poet. Heine was really a Jewish poet using 
German language and education."40 Both von Thadden and Poehlmann 
realized the racist implications and denied the article any official 
party sanction. In fact, von Thadden went so far as to say that he 
would have taken this article out had he caught it before publication. 


IV 


One car envision the NPD state as an organic entity based on 
biological collectivism with traditional roots. In this state the 
principle of majority rule will be observed faithfully if the major- 
ity reflects the "true national character." On the other hand, 
minority rights will also be guaranteed at those times when the 
majority merely manifests the will of sectional interests. Thus, 
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the National Democratic form of state can be understood through 
the following five headings. 

A. Political Collectivism 

It is only logical for the adherents of folkish collectivism and 
biological collectivism to conclude that governments necessarily 
are formed on collectivist principles. Anrich, in spelling out his 
views on the reconstruction of the Bonn Basic Law, makes it clear 
that the vitality of the state rests with the "sense of belonging." 
He asserts that the community exists before the individual and the 
individual lives in part as an entity that has grown or blossomed 
out of the community.41 Thus he is not limiting himself to the 
usual definition of political collectivism--the concept of placing 
the interests of state and community above those of an individual 
on an absolute basis. In fact, he employs the beech tree example 
and racial vigor concept (Artkraft) to justify the supremacy of the 
state on the basis of "belonging." Individuals do not just belong to 
a state because they are constituent elements. They are insepara- 
ble members of this organic community on account of something 
much deeper than the roots of their folkish and genetic origins. 

B. Majority Rule 

The NPD writers distinguish between "mass rule" and the "rule 
of the whole." They apparently attempt to identify the former 
with Rousseau's "will of all" and the latter with his "general will." 
Anrich, in searching for the general will and defining the rule of 
the whole, speaks of the prerogative (Hoheit) of the national char- 
acter (Volkstum). To him, the national character has its own in- 
dependent personality and even sovereignty over the state. Only a 
state that is operating under the guidance of national character 
can exercise sovereignty over the individual. This is the true ma- 
jority rule because it represents the whole people. The rule of the 
sum of individual wishes, on the other hand, will lead to pluralism 
and disintegration of the whole. Anrich asserts, "It would be in- 
correct to consider the people's sovereignty not derived from the 
prerogatives of the national character and community of people 
(Volksgemeinschaft) and to mistake it for the sovereignty of the 
mass. "42 Inevitably, like the Nazis, Hans-Joachim Richard comes 
to the conclusion that only the NPD is the guardian of the whole 
rather than a group within a group. 

C. Minority Rights 

One would conclude that political collectivism and absolute ma- 
jority rule would surely disregard minority rights. Instead, NPD, 
as a minority party, champions political rights for the minorities 
in Germany. LEXIKON asserts that the NPD stands for demo- 
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cratic rights and is the voice of the political minorities.43 Peter 
Lauer calls for the protection of minor groups.44 To follow up 
with concrete demands, LEXIKON in an article on parliamentarian- 
ism calls for the abolition of the requirement that a party needs 
to poll five percent of the votes cast to win a seat in parliament. 
This requirement had been designed to discriminate against minor- 
ity parties and thus assure governmental stability.45 In addition, 
LEXIKON ridicules the Ministry of Interior as a bureaucratic agency 
which sets itself up to disapprove "untrustworthy" or "undemo- 
cratic" minorities, 46 

D. Right to Dissent 

Being a party that is not in power, NPD in its publications has 
been enthusiastic about the right to criticize and disagree with the 
present German government, LEXIKON takes pride and joy in the 
fact that NPD has persistently pointed out the shortcomings of 
the present Basic Law. Anrich goes further by justifying the over- 
throw of a state on the basis of its failure to represent the whole 
people. Asserting that the constitution fails to provide for current 
needs, he calls this delinquent state an "empty hull." Whereupon 
the Ministry of Interior accused Anrich of calling the Federal Re- 
public an "empty hull, '' a NPD pamphlet subsequently denied the 
accuracy of this interpretation by defining the "empty hull" as the 
state in general.47 To emphasize the discontent with the news 
media of the minority in Germany, the NPD Program calls for an 
equal participation in the control of all news media by government 
and opposition parties, 48 

E. Natural Authority 

NPD writers as a whole speak of a "natural authority" invested 
in the people (natuerlicher autoritaet). The anti-parliamentary, 
anti-moderate, and anti-democratic character of this concept can 
be traced through the following: 

1, Natural authority derives from the rule of the whole, a people 
bound together by genetic and folkish ties. Such a whole could exer- 
cise its sovereignty best through rule by plebiscite rather than by 
representative processes, The NPD Program officially demands 
"that the government introduce plebiscites to determine the peo- 
ple's will in important matters since they express the true sover- 
eignty of the people."49 Historically speaking a direct democracy 
of such a form circumvents parliamentary procedure. DeGaulle, a 
leader much admired by NPD, is a case in point. 

2. Dictatorship has been justified on the basis of natural au- 
thority. Anrich points out that a dictator can be good for a coun- 
try if he embodies the natural authority of the people and he him- 
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self is politically ethical.50 A DN report from Argentina asserts 
that dictatorship does not necessarily mean tyranny.°! Certain 
extraordinary conditions could require the establishment of a dic- 
tatorship. LEXIKON also attempts to justify a "good dictatorship" 
that is based on voluntary recognition of natural superiority and 
authority. 2 

Von Thadden and Poehlmann, while not disputing the foregoing 
viewpoints, failed to get into ideological discussions of constitu- 
tionalism. Von Thadden, however, does point out that he favors 
individual responsibility towards the community and the concept of 
natural authority. 

Vv 


One who is obsessed with national tradition, racial superiority, 
and government by the elite could hardly be expected to accept the 
concept of "Collective Guilt" on the part of one's own people. The 
NPD Manifesto in 1965 proclaims, "We demand an end to the lie of 
German's sole guilt. "S53 Later the Party Program states, "For 
decades the readiness to subjugate themselves (the German people) 
to and recognize a collective guilt has been paralyzing German poli- 
tics."54 It would be understandable, if not completely acceptable, 
had the NPD limited its protests to the acceptance of collective 
guilt. But the NPD functionaries attempted to capitalize on these 
sentiments and went on to apologize for the Nazi regime as a whole. 

A. The war guilt of others 

NPD publications frequently repeat the revisionist theory that 
Germany did not start the war. Indeed, to the contrary, they 
claim that the allies were really responsible for all the troubles. 
Suendermann argues that England and Poland were the real villains, 
since they had betrayed the peaceful spirit of Munich and forced 
the war on Hitler. In this vein, he exonerates the Third Reich. 55 
Haertle, on the other hand, singles out Roosevelt as the one who 
started World War II.56 

The Jews naturally could not escape the blame either, according 
to NPD writers. LEXIKON, for instance, accuses Roosevelt's 
Jewish advisers, such as Henry Morgenthau, of helping to initiate 
the war.57 A DN article goes further by stating, "The unlimited 
hatred of the Jewish functionaries, who were in control in 1933, 
1939, and 1941, led them to make the stupid and criminal declara- 
tion of war against Germany, "58 

Topping these NPD views, another contributor to DN, Peter 
Kleist, attempts to place collective guilt on all the major nations 
of the world59 including Germany. 
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B. Mitigation of Nazi Crimes Against Jews 

While no responsible NPD publication has gone so far as to deny 
or justify the persecution of the Jews by the Nazi regime, articles 
invariably attempt to soften the seriousness and impact of Nazi 
crimes. A typical example can be found ina LEXIKON article en- 
titled, "The Final Solution of the Jewish Problem, "69 which goes 
into length to explain the "real" meaning of the "Final Solution" and 
to dispute the total figure of the number of Jewish prisoners under 
German control. It alleges that Goering meant "Complete Solution" 
rather than "Final Solution" when he used the word, "Endloesung, " 
and that the Nazi high command merely had expulsion not extermi- 
nation of the Jews in mind, It goes on to dispute the figures of the 
number of Jews killed by stating that only 350,000 or more had met 
their death. It is also interesting to note that all NPD publica- 
tions blame these atrocities on German military authorities of 
this period rather than on the German people. In other words, the 
authorities carried out these acts against the background of the 
horrors of war without the people's knowledge. Hans Grimm and 
Peter Kleist, when writing on the subject of National Socialist 
crimes against the Jews, pursued this same line of reasoning. 61 

C. Justifications of the Third Reich 

One who accepts the tenet that all regimes exist for some his- 
torical purpose does not necessarily agree with NPD publications' 
reasonings in justifying Hitler's record. The arguments are mainly 
twofold: 

1. The positive values and accomplishments of Hitler's regime. 
Despite the differences the NPD writers have on whether Hitler 
himself was responsible for the failure of the National Socialist 
movement, they all seem to agree that the movement had its posi- 
tive values and accomplishments. 

a. The National Socialist party had made a sincere attempt to 
bring about harmony and unity within the German nation by seeking 
to coordinate the four essential human functions: propagation of 
the species, economic security for the people, political organiza- 
tion of the state, and provision for a religious life. 62 

b. The Nazis had succeeded in establishing a peace between 
employer and employee classes--labor peace. They had been able to 
hold German economy together for the good of the whole nation, 63 

2. The Negative Achievements of Arresting Communism 

NPD members have one important opinion -- Communism equals 
evil. They consider any political movement dedicated to the fight 
of communism an ideological ally. Thus Peter Kleist speaks of 
Hitler's courage and foresight in standing up against Stalin.64 Hein- 
rich Haertle, on the other hand, still links Judaism with Bolshevism 
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and praises the National Socialist regime for being able to crush 
both, 65 

Von Thadden, in replying to the interviewer's questions about 
Hitler's accomplishments, confirmed the widely held NPD conten- 
tion that National Socialism saved Germany from being taken over 
by Communists. In addition, he gave credit to the Nazis for being 
able to make the labor class conscious of its relationship with peo- 
ple and community.66 On the other hand, in the interviews, Poehl- 
mann repeatedly criticized and condemned the Nazis for ruining 
Germany. 7 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the authors will attempt to answer the following 
three major questions: 

A. Is the NPD ideologically linked with the Nazi movement? 

While neither von Thadden nor Poehlmann is a former member of 
the NSDAP, a majority of the Executive Committee membership 
are erstwhile important functionaries of the National Socialist 
movement. This fact alone, of course, cannot be used to brand the 
NPD as neo-Nazi in nature. In order to avoid any possible Nazi 
identification, the party is also attempting to pose as a national 
party with a German nationalist program. Nonetheless, one must 
put the NPD in the same ideological category as the Nazi party on 
the ground that folkish thought, racial prejudice, apologetics for 
the Third Reich and anti-parliamentarianism are elements indis- 
tinguishable from key properties of the ideology of the National 
Socialist movement. 

B. Have the changes in the leadership of the NPD since 1964 
caused any significant alteration in its ideology? 

In the authors' opinion, there has been none. However, in answer- 
ing this question it needs to be remarked that the NPD has under- 
gone several undoubtedly important changes in its leadership: Franz- 
Florian Winter, one of the Vice Chairmen elected in 1966 deserted 
the party in the same year; OttoHess, right hand man of von Thad- 
den, died by his own hand in 1966; von Thadden, Vice Chairman at 
the time of the party's formation, replaced Friedrich Thielen as 
Chairman in 1967 and Poehlmann was elected First Vice Chairman 
replacing von Thadden. While these changes in the party executive 
were underway, the party's ideology retained its polymorphous 
nature whose elements we have previously pointed out. This hodge- 
podge ideology remained stable because the party faithful were 
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willing to adhere to it, despite its confusion, since their objective 
was to capture power, 

C. Are the top leaders of NPD pragmatists or idealists? 

Von Thadden and his colleagues have succeeded in uniting most of 
the rightist elements under one banner. They have put together 
the first rightist political machine which has efficiently contended 
for parliamentary power in the post-war era. To keep this machine 
functioning, it is only natural for von Thadden and Poehlmann to be 
extremely practical, realistic and cautious. They would not hesi- 
tate for a moment to take a politically expeditious position at the 
expense of ideological conviction. Poehlmann maintains that the 
party has only a political program rather than an ideological plat- 
form. Their primary concern is the number of supporters and votes 
they can count on in an election rather than the dogmatic elabora- 
tion of an ideological viewpoint. They apparently think they need 
the Nazi ideological arguments to unite all the discontented ele- 
ments who still remember the pre-war regime with favor. Von 
Thadden and Poehlmann present alternatives to, and make protest 
against, government policy with the hope of capturing the political 
capital inherent in the present discontent of aportion of the popu- 
lace. Thus they appeal to a relatively small number of people (al- 
though belonging to all different classes and age groups of the Ger- 
man population) which has been frustrated and bored by the dullness 
of West Germany's industrialized consumer's economy. As the 
authors have seen, this strategy worked to a limited extent in the 
1967-68 state elections, helped along by the existence of the "Grand 
Coalition." Von Thadden and Poehlmann are astute pragmatists 
and politicians. They hope to be able to represent themselves as 
nationalists who are struggling for the "normalization" of Germany. 
They disclaim any live interest in political idealism. Thus they 
appear to be tough pragmatists with an eye only for the "main 
chance" in Germany's political power struggle. 
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IRRATIONAL TRENDS IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 
Milton K. Reimer 


Among the many qualities that distinguish man from lower ani- 
mals, his rationality is paramount. Man can reason, weigh evidence, 
consider data. This quality has been considered crucial throughout 
history; for example, the Greeks considered knowledge imperative 
as a guide to action. According to Pericles, "We have a power of 
thinking before we act. "1 

Granted that there have been periods of time when reason has 
not been encouraged, these cyclical patterns appear in many as- 
pects of life and thought, but periods of enlightenment have gener- 
ally restored confidence in the result of a rational approach to 
problems, Crane Brinton quotes Graham Wallas, a Progressive 
Englishman of the early twenteith century: "Thought may be.. . 
deplorably weak in driving power, but without its guidance no man 
or organization can find a safe path amid the vast impersonal com- 
plexities of the universe as we have learned to see it. n2 
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It is the contention of the present writer that American society 
in a so-called period of enlightenment has abrogated the use of 
reason and has substituted emotion, feeling, and mere opinion as a 
basis for decision making and problem solving. 


IRRATIONALISM IN POLITICAL ACTION 

The process of government in ademocracy, whether of a country, 
state, or institution, is especially vulnerable to irrational pres- 
sure. It is politically expedient for the elected officer to respond 
to the opinions of his constituents regardless of whether these 
opinions are based on facts or mere emotions. The pressures of a 
vocal, militant minority can cause an administrator to make rash 
decisions which he would never make in a cool, reasonable atmos- 
phere. 

To some extent these irrational pressures have always existed, 
but presently there appears to be a much greater emphasis on this 
than ever before. Almost constantly there are politicians taking 
opinion polls on some national issue, or interest groups urging peo- 
ple to write to their congressmen in support of certain positions. 
The disturbing factor is not that the wishes of the public are con- 
sidered by responsible representatives of the people, but that such 
mere opinion in actuality becomes the basis of a great deal of ir- 
responsible political action. 

An even more disturbing fact and one which greatly accents the 
problem of irrationalism in politics is the approach of the radical 
New Left. Among these people there is a concerted effort to dis- 
miss logic and reason as a basis for political action. According to 
one New Left student, "It is not possible to be logical when you're 
with us."3 And Walter Goodman quotes Martin Peretz as saying: 
"Cool reasonableness is, at a minimum, not preferable to a politi- 
cal hysteria, ''4 

The mood of this new liberalism is bent on action--for action's 
sake! There is little concern for direction or for facts. The cur- 
rent political style, according to Goodman, is to show disdain for 
discussing, analyzing, and weighing alternatives. Salvation resides 
in passion and courage rather than in knowledge and reason, 5 

Perhaps the anti- rational approach of the radical to political 
action is not representative of the greater society. It does, how- 
ever, seem to indicate a trend of shifting our emphasis from rea- 
son to emotion and feeling. 
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IRRATIONALISM IN EDUCATION 

On the administrative level the same kind of irrational forces 
and tactics have prevailed as in politics. School and college admin- 
istrators, as well as students, have been confronted with demands 
and ultimatums that have frequently allowed no rational discussion 
or weighing of alternatives. 

But more significant than the confrontation between students 
and administrators, etc., has been the content and methodological 
emphasis of education itself. The liberals of the early twentieth 
century rejected a prescriptive education. They distrusted dogma 
and emotions, and chose rather to apply the scientific method to 
the problems of living. Thus the main emphasis of education has 
been to teach children to think and think critically, and to be intel- 
ligent problem solvers. 

Educators, by and large, still subscribe to these educational ob- 
jectives. But increasingly voices are being raised calling for greater 
emphasis on the affective, feeling aspect of the person being edu- 
cated. "We need to educate the mind but also the heart and recog- 
nize that thoughts need to be felt or they become empty and use- 
less, "6 

Harold Sobel has assessed the character of recent educational 
publications and sees them as shifting their emphasis from intel- 
lectual excellence to the "humanizing" process. The books of the 
fifties called for the intellectual upgrading of schools and an em- 
phasis on academic disciplines; however, "current authors are more 
concerned with the affective aspect of learning than with academic 
excellence, "7 

The current trend toward humanizing education is reflected to 
some extent in a gradual change in curriculum, both on the second- 
ary and higher education levels. But more significantly and dra- 
matically the methodology of teaching, particularly in the social 
science and humanities courses, has changed. The requirement of 
factual knowledge is downgraded, while the personal meaning and 
interpretation of events, both historical and current, has become 
the focus. Indeed, the instructors in the social sciences and hu- 
manities have by-and-large, consciously or unconsciously, adopted 
an existential philosophy of education--one in which meaning and 
values of subject-matter content is almost totally subjective. 

While it is not intended here to generalize and attribute irra- 
tionalism to all existentialists, it here contended that a widespread 
acceptance of certain basic existential concepts by educators has 
contributed to the trends toward irrationalism. Although the so- 
phisticated existentialist can "navigate [his]. . . way around this 
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potential threat,"8 solipsism becomes an irrational trap into which 
many educators fall. As a result meaning and purpose, whether 
social or personal, become so subjective that it cannot be com- 
municated intelligently. Facts and data become unimportant and 
irrelevant (whatever that means). 


IRRATIONALISM IN THEOLOGY 

In modern, liberal theology the trend toward irrationalism has 
been equally as distinct as in the other cultural areas. Influenced 
by Kirkegaard and other existential theologians, liberal theology 
declares a complete dichotomy between faith and reason. 

Clark Pinnock, a Canadian-born theologian (Ph. D. Manchester), 
describes the situation in terms of an upper-storey, lower-storey 
configuration, each level being completely separated from the 
other. The upper-storey is the level of faith and conjecture. It 
defies rational analysis and thus becomes immune to the demands 
of empirical verification. The lower-storey, being the level of 
reason and logic, can provide no meaningful data or process for 
upper-storey application. 9 

This two-level configuration in theology can be identified in Karl 
Barth's distinction between Historie and Geschichte. The first 
term denotes verifiable, chronological history, that which can be 
subjected to empirical analysis. The second term relates to the 
realm of myth and is above and beyond ordinary history. In theo- 
logical language "historical does not mean fixable . . . or fixed as 
historical. Historical does not therefore have its usual meaning of 
historical, "10 

This irrational dodge is a very convenient method of protecting 
faith and religion from the heat of rationalism and higher criti- 
cism; but it can hardly be defended as being intellectually honest. 
Indeed, it is very closely related to the intellectually indefensible 
position of the ultra fundamentalist. 


CONCLUSION 

For an adequate analysis of the irrational drift in our culture it 
would be necessary to explore much wider and in far greater depth 
the tone of society. But the three areas chosen are representative 
of our social institutions, and trends in them are likely to be in- 
dicative of a general social drift. Certainly the same forces oper- 
ate in each, and determine the direction each will go. A common 
philosophy, born out of the character of the age in which we live, 
underlies the actions of men in all areas of society. And each social 
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institution, composed of the same people, responds to the same 
social phenomenon. 

The emphasis on emotions and feeling, however, is not an unmiti- 
gated evil. Although thought is needed for guidance, emotion is 
needed as fuel for action. The two are not mutually exclusive; 
rather they require mutual respect and integration. The swinging 
pendulum is a continuous motion, but there is danger in extremes; 
and the swing toward irrationalism presents such a present danger. 
The voice of reason (if someone will still listen) would tell us to 
shift our weight away from the extreme end before the momentum 
has gained its full fury. 
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THE INTERIORIZED SELF: 
AUGUSTINIAN EPISTEMOLOGY AND EXISTENTIAL EDUCATION 


Joseph L. DeVitis 


THE NECESSITY OF AUGUSTINE'S EPISTEMIC JOURNEY 

In a characteristically anxious age in which architectonic recon- 
structions of knowledge are in question, Augustine's epistemic 
journey represents an education in an existential reality of life: 
the discovery of the difficulty attached to any union of intense 
belief and doubting intellect. When his culture is insecure, man 
finds irrationality following his every step. Once the tension be- 
tween the logical and illogical becomes too pervasive, he begins to 
assume that mystery, perhaps even absurdity, must be granted 
before he can hope to reach some inner harmony: "Unless you be- 
lieve, you shall not understand."1 Through Augustine, man began 
to recognize the priorities of existence as well as essence. 

Augustine's own attempt to balance the severity of theodicy with 
an existential longing for inner peace compelled him to disavow the 
supposed absolute truths which he experienced in his Hortensius 
period.2 Through his own conversion, Augustine came to believe 
that interiorization might provide a gateway to God's luminous 
power in individual souls. 

Only an agonizing journey from paganism to humanism could af- 
ford Augustine the necessary preparation for his own dedicated 
teaching. To understand the mystery of Christ, Augustine himself 
had to feel alienated, i.e., devoid of spiritual meaning. His own 
"existential moment" perhaps came when he was a young instructor 
at Tagaste: he so anguished over the death of a close friend that 
he began to question his own existence.3 In disquietude, he began 
to contemplate that "great deep" which is man in a more personally 
committed sense. Unlike the purely analytical thinker who dissects 
all things, including man, Augustine now longed for a newer unity 
within himself: 


"Thou wert before me, but I had gone away from myself 
and I could not find myself much less Thee. . . ." [Thus] 
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Augustine . . . had pretended that he was seeking God, not 
knowledge of self. . . [and] he discovers that it is only 
when he returned to God that he came to know himself. 
This is not a by-product of seeking God so much as that a 
return to God is a return to self. 4 


THE SEARCH FOR SELF-KNOWLEDGE 

The CONFESSIONS chronicles Augustine's own education: the dis- 
covery of one's self as only God knows it.> Reminiscent of the 
Socratic quest, Nosce te ipsum, the search for the secret of his 
existence absorbs much of Augustine's epistemology. Before Des- 
cartes, he posits his own initial premise of existence: "It is beyond 
all doubt that Ido not deceive myself when I know that I exist. "6 
However, that realization can indeed be disquieting; for one soon 
discovers his own ignorance and insufficiency.” To fill such a sub- 
stantive vacuum in each man's soul, Augustine suggests a kind of 
existential psychotherapy, i.e., a “leap of faith" which commits 
one to God without any rational assurance of divine reciprocity. In 
effect, such an existential paradox of being reveals an essential 
tension in knowledge: uncertainty couched in trust. That discern- 
ment is pre-requisite to the aim of redemption through self- 
awakening education. 

The individual soul must find its own conduit for redemption; 
education can nurture that path, but only a self can seek its own 
salvation. Accordingly, Augustine presents his epistemology in 
terms of inner and outer directions, with the "attendant relegation 
of outer, sign-communication, to the realm of fallenness, possible 
deception, and belief."8 In other words, language is a necessary 
artificiality which acts as a funnel for an attempt at authentic 
contemplation of human life in its relation to Nature. Even though 
language intimates man's propensity for meaninglessness and alien- 
ation since his fall, it may also serve as a bridge for the eventual 
return from homelessness: 


What does it profit me, then, O Lord, to whom my con- 


science confesses daily, . . . to make known to me in your 
sight, through this book, not what I once was, but what I 
am now? .. . They cannot lay their ears to my heart, and 


yet it is in my heart that Iam whatever I am. So they wish 
to listen as I confess what I am in my heart, into which 
they cannot pry by eye or ear or mind. They wish to hear 
and they are ready to believe; but can they really know me??9 
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Likewise, mere reliance on authority amounts to a superficial 
mode of learning for Augustine. For authorities only "point the 
way back to vision"; they do not constitute vision itself. 10 Only 
one's interior understanding of divine illumination can yield such 
ineffable knowledge. In aword, "men have no real masters on earth, 
since God is the Master of all. "11 

That lesson holds true for schoolmasters as well: "masters 
merely explain. . . [and] students search within themselves to see 
if the things their masters tell them are true. "12 Im Augustinian 
theory, what is learned genuinely can only be learned by one's self 
through God, the omniscient depositor of images which reflect 
truth to dedicated men. A teacher, another human being, can only 
explain or remind; he cannot do what God cando. For his earthly 
communication is only a medium pointing to that in Nature which 
one has already perceived: "speech serves only to remind, since the 
memory in which the words inhere, by recalling them, brings to 
mind the realities themselves, of which the words are signs, "13 
That is to say, words act only as representational signals for a 
return to reality. If one is to communicate any notion about Na- 
ture, he has to know the relationships of language, e.g., syntax. 14 
However, even intensive linguistic analysis provides no true indica- 
tion of his actual knowledge. For the existential paradox of the 
matter is that one cannot be taught what he does not already know: 


We do not learn anything by means of the signs called 
words, For . . . we learn the meaning of the word--that 
is, the signification that is hidden in the sound--only after 
the reality itself which is signified has been recognized... 
[and] made manifest by God. . . to [the] inner self. 15 


In brief, the whole of the teaching method consists in the prompt- 
ing of an already "actively engaged" student to a more complete 
realization of his own knowledge.16 Though education conveys no 
new data as such, it may grant man an opportunity to reflect upon 
that glimpse of truth which God has so graciously bestowed upon 
him. 

In sum, the search for self-knowledge begins in primal ignorance 
and points to divine illumination. From the awareness of his fallen- 
ness, man makes asoulful sojourn from his outer, or sensual, world, 
to the living centre of interiorization. Thus, only knowledge from 
within can claim to clarify ultimate reality; and when the interi- 
orized self is committed to God, it enjoys a real psychological 
advantage in the search for salvation. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF RECOGNITION AND RELATION 

Adopting Plato's theory of reminiscence without its suggestion 
of pre- existence, Augustine introduces the idea of recognition in 
education. Reflecting man's Maker, authentic knowledge is hidden 
within the wellsprings of the soul. In effect, the element of recog- 
nition fulfills man's living nature, that part of him which is not 
"fallen"; for memory's higher "fields and spacious places" repre- 
sent present "illumination":17 


Memory. . . retains itself in us, because we do not for- 
get that we have amemory. It remembers not only other 
things, but also itself; through memory, in other words, we 
remember ourselves, other things, and memory itself, 18 


More negatively, in a possible analogue on the insecurity of exis- 
tence, Augustine depicts the process of memory as a cognitive 
recollection of myriad constituents of experience which "previously 
lurked scattered and neglected (sparsa et neglecta latitabant). "19 

However, Augustine journeys beyond memory because, through 
reflection upon it, he might glimpse divine immanence in his own 
soul. The interiorized self now realizes an existential need to 
enter into relationship: in order to reach the City of God, one 
must learn to live in harmony with all natural things on earth. 20 
Thus, knowledge is seen as existentially relational: the life of one 
in another, each transfigured by the paradox of Christ's anguish 
and exaltation. 

In a certain sense, Augustine's acceptance of recognition and 
relation spans the developmental stages of adolescence and adult- 
hood. According to Ralph Harper, whereas "the perpetually adoles- 
cent mind retreats from familiarity and admires a freedom which 
is associated with novelty alone," the mature person thinks of "the 
[educational] journey as a homecoming and not as an adventure to 
the indefinite, [i.e.]. . . he can look on separate acts of learning 
and experience as tastes of the final return to a world and a truth 
where he will be fully at home. 21 

The significance of recognition and relation lies in the fact that 
in order to learn anything well, one must interiorize his subject 
matter, situational problem, or personal interaction with others, 
i.e€,, associate it with his innermost soul. Augustine's search 
points toward a return to one's self as well as a recognition of 
one's relation to the interhuman condition. Consequently, Augus- 
tine's epistemology is inseparable from his ontology and axiology. 
His theory of knowledge presumes a logical entailment of cognition 
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and commitment, in that man's ambient extra-rational will feeds 
on interest and familiarity. For example, Augustine assumes that 
the human mind "knows less than it ought to, or as much as it 
should. 22 In existential negation, man is never what he can be. 
However, Augustine views this postulate more positively: "a man 
always 'can' do what he ‘ought. "23 But unchanging is the fact that 
man can only know what he "loves": "The bringing forth of the mind 
is preceded by some desire, by which through seeking and finding 
what we wish to know, the offspring, viz. knowledge, itself is 
born, "24 


CONCLUSION 

Augustinian epistemology signals both challenge and discovery in 
an increasingly unstable world: will man continue to rely upon past 
authority for his basic categories of knowledge; or will he follow 
Augustine's path and search his own being, in all its totality and 
however frightening his possible findings? This question can be 
answered only after that lengthy contemplation which Augustine 
posits as a preliminary to man's eventual choice of action. But no 
recollective means of education alone can relieve mortal men of 
insecurity. However, inasmuch as its necessary and conclusive 
aim is to prepare one for salvation, education should minister to 
that knowledge which is most indispensable to the individual soul. 

Though language and communication may outwardly manifest .an 
interiorization which points to ultimate reality, only man acting 
within himself can finally de-code that divine illumination which 
nourishes truth. In other words, a mnemonic methodology can only 
guide a student to a spirited rediscovery of his own most deeply 
felt knowledge. 

The existential mission of Augustine's epistemic education is to 
teach each person to recognize and authenticate his own reflection 
in the image of God; for man makes himself as his Maker has made 
him. Such a pedagogy entails an engaged mode of learning. That is, 
proper preparation for one's final examination necessitates an in- 
tensification of inner experience: an awakening, perhaps even a 
conversion, of one's self. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





J. M. Riteris - John E. Susky - Donna L. Younker 
Roma Ball - Donald E. Carline - Joseph S. Roucek 
Raymond J. Lewis 


Karl Britton, PHILOSOPHY AND THE MEANING OF LIFE (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1969), 218 pages. Paperback 
edition, $1.95. Also available in hardback at $7.00. 


It has been charged with increasing frequency in recent years 
that much of what is considered to be academic philosophy has be- 
come so ingrown, so formal, and so removed from the perplexities 
of daily life as to render the whole endeavor irrelevant to all but 
other philosophers of the same academic and methodological per- 
suasion. As the academic philosopher continues to delve deeper and 
deeper into the attempts to clarify or formalize minute details of 
this or that issue that happens to be contained in the latest volume 
of MIND OR ANALYSIS, so the charge goes, the student who comes 
to philosophy with the hope of guidance out of his personal muddles 
and consternations is all but ignored and his questions wind up being 
considered as symptomatic of linguistic confusion or a manifesta- 
tion of pseudo-problems. Inshort, "pure" philosophy as practiced 
by the academic philosopher has its own concerns, and the everyday 
problems of life hold little fascination for him. Whatever the 
merits of this charge—and there are some—Britton's PHILOSOPHY 
AND THE MEANING OF LIFE provides an excellent and much needed 
counter-example showing that a so-called analytic philosopher is 
not necessarily relegated to obscure logical formalism or highly 
technical considerations insouciant to the interests of the begin- 
ning student or the amateur philosopher. 

Men and women turn to philosophy, Britton suggests, in order to 
have a greater facility to answer the question "What is the mean- 
ing of life?" The question so formulated remains almost hopelessly 
vague unless we note, along with Britton, that this is actually a 
complex of two questions which need to be looked at separately. 
That is, (1)Why does the universe exist? Why does something exist 
rather than nothing? Why is the world as it is and not different? 
and (2) Why do I exist? Do I exist for some purpose, and, if so, how 
am I to discover it? By separating the question into these two 
parts we will not only see that at least a practical answer can be 
attempted (thus avoiding cynicism), but also note that both ques- 
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tions are implied by the initial meaning-of-life question; i.e., al- 
though there are two distinct questions, they are so related that 
both must be dealt with if any one is to be answered adequately. 

In the Chapters that follow Britton undertakes to examine the 
ways in which the questions have been and could be dealt with. 
First, the so-called standard answers are analyzed. In Chapter Two 
the possibility of meaning by means of an assumption of an after- 
life (with or without God) is examined and found wanting. Chapter 
Three scrutinizes the philosopher's traditional try to gain meaning 
through "knowledge for the sake of knowledge" in a way which is 
both accurate as well as uncomplicated enough to be understandable 
by the uninitiated in philosophy, concluding that, although this un- 
usual pursuit of "truth" has been found as a source of meaning by 
an isolated few (e.g., Spinoza), the endeavor is so lacking in practi- 
cal application that it will scarcely do as a blanket answer to the 
meaning-of-life questions. More modest claims, e.g., that one 
gains meaning of life in one's work, or family, or socio-cultural 
organizations, or the maximizing of pleasure, or in the service to 
others, etc., are given a go in Chapter Four. Here Britton ably 
argues that the answers usually given should not be as readily re- 
jected as the academically sophisticated are wont todo, simultane- 
ously noting the subtile difficulties that persist in claims such as 
these. 

In the remaining chapters Britton presents his own formulation 
of guidelines to be followed in attempting answer: to the meaning- 
of-life question. That is, an attempt is made to piesent the netes- 
sary and sufficient conditions that ought to obtain for a life to 
have meaning. Those who would wish to look to Britton's book as a 
substitute for their own thought will be disappointed, for Britton 
does not venture on that perilous path of constructing a model for 
all lives. Rather, he indicates with care and sensitivity along what 
lines a model for one's life might be "rationally" justified. In so 
doing he not only argues that science might well serve as the best 
answer to our yearnings for cosmological certitude (Chapter Five), 
but also that religious models as a source for personal meaning in 
one's life might be individually salvaged on purely pragmatic grounds 
(Chapter Nine), even though such models cannot be given objective 
credence (Chapter Two). 

It could be said that the book contains little that is new, that it 
has a tendency to be somewhat predictable, and that it is less than 
revolutionary when compared with, say, Norman O. Brown's recent 
books that have captured the imagination of so many of our young 
(e.g., LOVE'S BODY). But to say that would be to miss entirely 
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the true merits of Britton's book. Something should be said about 
that. 

Ludwig Wittgenstein has been quoted by Norman Malcom (in Mal- 
com's LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN: A MEMOIR) as asking: "What is 
the use of studying philosophy if all that it does for you is to en- 
able you to talk with some plausibility about some abstruse ques- 
tion of logic, etc., and it does not improve your thinking about the 
important questions of everyday life. . . ?" As I indicated at the 
beginning of this review, Wittgenstein's progeny has for years now 
answered this question by insisting that philosophy is not required 
to be of any use to anyone but the philosopher. Karl Britton, him- 
self one of Wittgenstein's onetime students, has inthis, his latest 
work, taken a new and refreshing direction by putting his consider- 
able philosophic skill and erudition to work in what we might justi- 
fiably call "applied philosophy." As such it is one of a very few 
books in this area (some of the others would be: Michael Scriven, 
PRIMARY PHILOSOPHY; Edmund Byrne and Edward Maziarz, HU- 
MAN BEING AND BEING HUMAN; and the PHILOSOPHERS AT WORK 
series edited by Patrick Corbett). That more work is needed by 
philosophers, and that Istress "philosophers," in this long neglected 
area of applied philosophy should be obvious, for if it is not the 
philosopher who undertakes this task—a task for which he is ideally 
suited—then it will be fulfilled, as ample signs indicate, by govern- 
ment officials, editorial journalists, television pundits, and, which 
is worse, mystics. Britton's book is a first step taken by a very 
few professional philosophers which, written as it is with great 
philosophical acumen, undertakes to help the reader with the im- 
portant questions of everyday life. Thus, one of its chief merits, 
I would insist, is that it puts to work extant philosophic skill and 
achievement rather than reject out of hand, in the manner of, say, 
Norman O. Brown, the achievements of what I called "pure" phi- 
losophy above. 


J. M. Riteris 
Indiana University- Purdue 
University at Indianapolis 


S. Samuel Shermis, PHILOSOPHIC FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 
(New York: American Book Company, 1967), 292 pages. Paperback 
$3.60. 


This book is organized around certain philosophical categories, 
such as metaphysics, epistemology, value theory and social phi- 
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losophy, and each chapter focuses on educational issues in the con- 
text of philosophical positions. It is written in an interesting and 
readable style with many attractive examples which would be appro- 
priate for the beginning student in educational philosophy. However, 
I do not find the book to be commendable because of a basic fallacy 
which permeates the entire work. In his preface, the author states 
that "its purpose is to make the prospective teacher aware that 
underlying every educational judgment, attitude, practice, is a 
philosophical assumption, and that stemming from each judgment 
are broad intellectual and practical implications." The author 
seems to be obsessed with the belief that educational recommenda- 
tions may be deduced from metaphysical statements and that behind 
every educational practice lurks a philosophical assumption whether 
one recognizes it or not. The business of educational philosophy is 
to make deductions, look for furtive assumptions, or apply meta- 
physical and epistemological premises to educational problems. 

A few typical quotations from the book will indicate clearly the 
intent of the author: "It is not easy to deduce a set of educational 
practices from a given metaphysical position. Since teachers tend 
to switch metaphysical positions without being aware of doing so, 
it is somewhat risky to label a particular practice 'realistic' or 
‘idealistic.' But some generalizations may be made" (p. 77). "The 
lecture followed by recitation, a frequently used technique, re- 
flects an absolute ontology" (p. 94). "Selection of curriculum, 
choice of teaching methods and techniques, grading, and adminis- 
tration practices are educational matters whose understanding re- 
quires, first of all, knowledge of different metaphysical theories" 
(p. 107). "What metaphysical assumptions underlie the system of 
letter or number grades? Offering art and drama to young stu- 
dents? Including science in the curriculum? The usual organization 
of school administration?" (p. 109) "For a teacher to station him- 
self in a classroom during an examination . . . is to commit him- 
self to a certain position regarding human nature: that human be- 
ings need constant guarding to repress their natural evildoing." 
And finally, ''To make an assertion about learning commits one to a 
theory of reality, a theory of knowledge, and a theory of human 
nature" (p. 278). 

The author seems to be trying to make educational philosophy 
academically respectable by imitating a spurious notion of doing 
philosophy in a "grand manner." His approach runs counter to the 
findings of such outstanding philosophers as Sidney Hook, Ernest 
Nagel, Sterling McMurrin, Israel Scheffler and many others who 
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have presented arguments in opposition to this approach in the 
journals during the past ten to fifteen years. 

This book is based upon a pretentious and untenable view of the 
role of philosophy in educational theory. It assumes that meta- 
physical premises can be applied to educational problems in order 
to solve them. For example, it is believed that since ultimate re- 
ality is of the nature of mind or ideas which are known only through 
reason or intuition, it follows that education should logically be 
concerned with intellectual discipline involving symbolic materials. 
But there may be many reasons to stress the importance of intel- 
lectual training with symbols without recourse to a metaphysical 
justification. In fact there is no necessary logical relation between 
metaphysical statements and statements concerning educational 
theories and practices in the same way in which a conclusion would 
follow from premises in a valid deductive argument. An example of 
this is the philosophy of John Dewey, whose educational recommen- 
dations are accepted by some who reject his basic philosophy of 
naturalism and humanism. For instance, Jacques Maritain has 
written with approval of many of Dewey's educational ideas, but it 
is obvious that his neo-Thomism clashes with Dewey's naturalism 
and humanism. The fact is that an educational theory is not neces- 
sarily entailed by a philosophy of nature. While philosophical beliefs 
may exert an important influence on educational practices (for ex- 
ample, Puritan beliefs influenced educational aims and practices in 
colonial America), the relationship of one to the other is not simi- 
lar to the role of axioms and theorems in a deductive system. 

A final note of criticism: the author has a vague system of 
classifying some philosophies. He uses the label "relativism" in 
contrast to "idealism" and "realism." To be consistent in his 
classification, I think he should substitute the parallel term "abso- 
lutism" in place of idealism and realism. However, this would still 
be ambiguous since the concepts "relativism" and "absolutism" are 
only partial characteristics of certain philosophical positions. 


John E. Susky 
Oklahoma State University 
Gerald Lee Gutek, PESTALOZZI AND EDUCATION (New York, N.Y.: 


Random House, Inc., 1968), 178 pages, $1.95. 


To the elementary teacher, who believes that memorization of 
ready - made judgments leave man's intellectual powers inactive, a 
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biography of Pestalozzi in paperback form is most welcome. Gerald 
Gutek's work is systematically organized and readable. In analyzing 
"The Pestalozzian World View"'--perhaps the strongest chapter--he 
accurately states that Pestalozzi's philosophical problem was to 
discover man's most efficacious means of cooperating with the 
natural laws of growth and development. 

Mr. Gutek's devastating assessment of the influence of the 
famous Swiss educator's actual contribution to the theory and 
practice in the primary grades, therefore, comes as a shock. 

As a humanitarian, Pestalozzi had made mother love, the loving 
home circle, and the love of man and God persistent themes in his 
writing. Gutek's concluding critique reads: 


In our age which seems to base educational ends on sta- 
tistically quantified empirical results, Pestalozzi's empha- 
sis on man's need to be a lover may sound simplistic and 
archaic. Despite its confused terminology and its meticu- 
lously graded exercises, the Pestalozzian philosophy of 
education was essentially a love message in which Papa 
Pestalozzi told men simply to love one another. (p. 170) 


Is this conclusion historically objective? 

Pestalozzi was, as John Dewey was in the twentieth century, ex- 
perimentally oriented. This preference of Pestalozzi for the role 
of educational experimenter is, indeed, noted by Gutek (p. 38). 
Pestalozzi spoke in terms of development, methods or means 
rather than educational ends. Pestalozzi did not want bookishness 
to become a substitute for living. According to Johann Pestalozzi, 
Europe during the Enlightenment rose on onehand to gigantic height 
in special arts and sciences, but lost on the other all foundations 
of natural teaching for the whole race. Noting the disproportion 
between the advantages of the upper class and the misery of the 
illiterate lower classes, he foresaw that the ancient regime with 
its system of instruction, was bound to sink into underlying error. 
It is obvious that Mr. Gutek and Pestalozzi are not in harmony 
concerning the aims of education. 

PESTALOZZI AND EDUCATION is subdivided into seven major 
topics. Chapter titles include: The Climate of Opinion; Life and 
Work; The Pestalozzian World View; The Theory of Natural Educa- 
tion: Elementary Education; Cognition and Skills; Attitudinal Di- 
mension: Heart, Head, Hands; and Pestalozzianism Assessed. 

It is in the discussion of the Theory of Natural Education and 
Elementary Education that the major educational contributions of 
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Pestalozzi are presented. Writing in the eighteenth century, when 
children on both sides of the Atlantic were reciting the catechism— 
the New England child dutifully memorizing Michael Wigglesworth's 
DAY OF DOOM, wherein the unbaptized infant is consigned to the 
easiest room in hell--Pestalozzi transformed the elementary cur- 
riculum. Instruction would proceed from the near and move to the 
far. For example, in studying geography begin with the learner's 
immediate environment before turning to distant regions (p. 97). 
This is, Ibelieve, the prototype of the Community Helpers approach 
to social studies still in use in many of our public schools. Yet, 
Mr. Gutek makes no examination of curriculum innovations directly 
attributable to Pestalozzi; rather, he writes: 


The Traditional school was a mighty fortress in which the 
teaching of the three R's was guarded against change. 
Rather than bringing about a sweeping educational revolu- 
tion, the work of the reforming Pestalozzi . . . secured 
limited changes that were gradually incorporated into the 
fabric of conventional schooling. (p. 16) 


Two other examples from the chapter on Elementary Education 
illustrate Pestalozzian contributions to instruction in the primary 
grades which, unfortunately, Mr. Gutek regards as but transient 
effects. 

First, to form clear concepts, the child should first be exposed 
to objects. As John Dewey later wrote in MY PEDAGOGIC CREED, 
the image is the great instrument of instruction. Our primary 
teachers who work with culturally disadvantaged youngsters today 
use sense impression of nature as a basis for reading readiness. 

Secondly, Pestalozzi related many problems of discipline to the 
teacher's inability to motivate their pupils. Children, he felt, 
should not be punished for the methodological deficiencies of their 
teachers. Pestalozzi also disapproved of external motivation in 
the form of rewards or by injecting competition into the learning 
situation. Genuine motivation was intrinsic and aroused from the 
child's actual use of his own powers. This important point is stated 


by Mr. Gutek (p. 126), but no relevance to the classroom is pre- 
sented. Recently, a study called the "Children's Feeling Test" 
developed by Professor Heil has concluded that children with a 
teacher having one type of personality made fifty per cent more 
academic progress than did children with a teacher having a de- 
cidedly different personality. The teacher who believes that the 
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Pestalozzian philosophy of education has basis in psychology and is 
more than "alove message in which Papa Pestalozzi told men simply 
to love one another" wishes that a comparison of the writings of 
Pestalozzi with common elementary practices were inserted at 
this juncture. 

A generous sampling of quotations from the primary works of 
Pestalozzi, rather than citations from secondary sources referring 
to the original, would also have produced a more useful work. 

One last question remains: Why was this book written and for 
whom? Ostensibly, PESTALOZZI AND EDUCATION is directed to 
the student, for there are no sources of information with which 
teachers of the History and Philosophy of Education are unfamiliar. 
An available book on Pestalozzi for the layman is greatly needed. 
PESTALOZZI AND EDUCATION, apparently, is an attempt to fill 
that void. 


Donna L. Younker 
Central State College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


Philip J. Finkelpearl, JOHN MARSTON OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE: 
AN ELIZABETHAN IN HIS SOCIAL SETTING (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1969), 259 pages, three appendixes, $6.00. 


In the midst of student unrest and faculty anxieties, it is some- 
thing of a triumph that scholarship and criticism can take place at 
all. That a calm, reasoned, and objective study can emerge -- 
particularly when its subject, an Elizabethan dramatist and poet, 
was often at odds with his own society -- is an affirmation of aca- 
demic principles. 

Professor Philip J. Finkelpearl's JOHN MARSTON OF THE MIDDLE 
TEMPLE is divided into two main sections and three appendices. 
The first section explores such topics as the social and political 
climates of the Inns of Court (i.e., the law schools), their exten- 
sive literary ambitions and productions, and a cluster of authors 
associated with them (including such figures as Sidney, Spenser, 
Donne, Campion, and a number of lesser writers). Marston ex- 
emplifies both the strengths and weaknesses of these semi-literary 
enclaves. A singularly unlovable man, Marston was typical, never- 
theless, of several barrister-authors who patronized private more 
than public theatres, who engaged in merciless personal and politi- 
cal satire, and who dabbled in near-pornography as well as in revels 
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designed to entertain themselves and royalty. These were the 
avant-garde of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
and the quality of internal rivalry of the cliques would easily sur- 
pass those of current New York and London dramatic circles. This 
portion of the study is illuminating in its discussion of a group too 
often neglected in the history of Elizabethan letters. In itself, it 
is well worth the price of the book (which is, by the way, quite 
attractively presented). 

The second section, more critical than historical, examines 
Marston's early writings and his dramas. Here, Finkelpearl demon- 
strates the effects of the Middle Temple background upon the plays, 
but the essays (nine, in all) go considerably beyond so limited an 
objective. For example, the legal and philosophical vocabulary of 
the early HISTRIOMASTIX evolves into the "virtuous Machiavellian- 
ism" of THE MALCONTENT. In his discussion of the latter play, 
however, which in many ways anticipates today's black comedy, 
Finkelpearl gives a perceptive analysis of Marston's intricate char- 
acterizations. Of the overly ambitious Sophonisba, Finkelpearl 
comments: "The result . . . was a thoughtful, earnest, high- 
minded, tedious production. Marston's major mistake was to at- 
tempt to embody in a drama, hence in physical form, an idea which 
can only be expressed by the most elaborate indirections." These 
essays are helpful and sound additions to Marston criticism. 

The appendices give such information as a listing of important 
members of the Inns of Court (c..1590-c.1610), a chronology of 
major events in Marston's life, and a useful discussion on the dat- 
ing of HAMLET in relation to the ANTONIO plays. 

JOHN MARSTON OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE is anexcellent study. 
If the second half of the book is slightly less rewarding than the 
first, the fault is Marston's. Marston was a peculiarly gifted 
dramatist: he had an eye but not an ear for language; he had re- 
markable insight into certain kinds of human nature; he was a self- 
proclaimed moralist guilty of appalling lapses of taste. But asa 
representative of a distinct segment of Elizabethan writers, and 
as a highly imaginative innovator in the theatre, he well deserves 
the thorough and intelligent examination which Professor Finkel- 
pearl has given him. 


Roma Ball 
University of Missouri at Columbia 
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Ronald Wardhaugh, READING: A LINGUISTIC PERSPECTIVE (New 
York: Harcourt Brace & World, 1969), 170 pages. 


The preface opens this book with a prospectus which orients the 
reader to the contents regarding linguistics and reading as they 
supposedly merge into the same process. From this point, the text 
depicts an overview of some of the significant research studies 
with the author's opinion of what he considers sound or unsound. 
The criteria he uses for evaluating the studies is questionable, 
simply because at times there is lack of clarity which leaves the 
reader (particularly the inexperienced student) confused. 

Chapter Three contains a provocative discussion of the three 
primary theories on linguistic inquiry. This discussion is brief, 
and is simplistic enough for students to follow and build upon. How- 
ever, at this point the author presumes the reader has no previous 
knowledge of theories underlying the grammatical system, but 
nevertheless he implements concepts and terms in such a sophisti- 
cated manner that many students of language and reading would 
ponder anxiously. It is this reviewer's feeling that for greater 
clarity the philosophy of the generative-transformational linguists 
should be included here -- with specific examples of how the three 
grammatical approaches differ in basic philosophical assumptions. 

The glossary of terms at the end of the book serves to remediate 
a portion of the problem, since the knowledgeable student (or ad- 
vanced student) would consider the book a good review of well-known 
concepts, while the inexperienced or beginning student would be 
simply overwhelmed with the large number of concepts--as most 
are discussed in one or two sentences. The point of discussion then 
is, for whom was the book written? 

Chapter Five, entitled "Grammar and Reading, " while discussing 
some important elementary ideas of grammar, fails to signifi- 
cantly relate them to reading. More emphasis could have been 
placed upon the relationship or "merger" of the two. 

In the final two chapters, the author does attempt todraw mean- 
ingful conclusions about linguistics and the teaching of reading, 
Perhaps withdifferent organization of the material, the book could 
be more meaningful. 

This book seems to be more useful to inexperienced students in 
language and communication, providing the instructor serves as a 
resource person upon occasion, and too, if the instructor uses the 
text as aspringboard for more in-depth discussion of concepts only 
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briefly touched upon in the book, The instructor would also be re- 
quired to constantly relate linguistic theory directly to the teach- 
ing of reading. 

The book would receive greater acceptance if it were written for 
either the beginning student of language or the advanced student. 
As it appears, the text was written to meet the needs of both 
groups; it is doubtful that it does. Much credit should go to Mr. 
Wardhaugh for his excellent research scholarship, and his ability to 
put in writing in such a few pages that which is very complicated, 
namely reading and a perspective of linguistics. 


Donald E. Carline 
University of Colorado 


Edmund J. King, EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT IN WESTERN 
EUROPE (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 
1969), xvii, 187 pages. 


The present volume has two main purposes: to provide an intro- 
duction to Western Europe's main educational institutions and 
problems at a time of great importance for educational decision 
throughout the world, and to illustrate how Comparative Education 
can use particular themes or concepts as "points of penetration" 
into cultural contexts or crises of policy. 

The first aim is informative and analytical at the same time, 
and intended to serve educational interests beyond Western Europe, 
being related to topics of daily concern in homes and schools and 
legislative bodies everywhere. The author propounds that "European 
legacies have substantially founded most of what we call 'Western 
civilization'; but problems of European readjustment turn today 
upon an analysis of how far ancient institutions and traditions can 
be modified to serve the new concepts and aspirations of mankind 
in a world transformed by technological and social change" (p. xiii). 
Although this process of change was largely initiated in Western 
Europe, "the flexing of social institutions (including education) 
outside Europe has brought critical challenges back into Europe-- 
first into countries and schools, secondly into the entire concept 
of Europe and of education as developed there" (pp. xiii-xiv). 

The second purpose is methodological -- implicitly, rather than 
explicitly. Here an attempt has been made to use case studies 
based upon particular problems of readjustment -- in the secondary 
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schools and universities, and in the context of particular coun- 
tries--so as to show the two major aspects or dimensions of Com- 
parative Education: the study in depth and as wholes of the cultural 
idiom which in individual countries add up toa "language of life"; 
and the international or transcendent study of current educational 
problems. 

King has developed these themes in the topics covering "A Pro- 
cedural Note"; "The Concept of Europe"; "Europe's Educative Ideas 
and Institutions"; "Western Europe's Schools"; '"Democratisation 
and Modern Opportunity in France"; "Germany and England: The 
Future of the University"; "Popular Education and Public Welfare"; 
and "Context, Perspective, and Purpose in Comparative Education." 

King is a remarkably productive scholar-- judging from his six 
previous books and numerous articles. Yet, his presentation shows 
two definite weaknesses. His undisguised enthusiasm for his "readi- 
ness to converse in all-European terms" (p. 15) and his belief that 
"the practical framework for making Europe more united already 
exists" (p. 21) are unsupported by the growing European nationalis- 
tic separatism. Furthermore, in spite of King's remarkable erudi- 
tion, his "An Introductory Bibliography" (pp. 177-178) is quite poor. 

Nevertheless, in general, King's work is an admirable introduc- 
tion to an entrancing subject worthy to be studied by all students 
of comparative education. 


Joseph S. Roucek 
Queensborough Community College of 
The City University (Bayside, New York) 


Sheldon W. Simon, THE BROKEN TRIANGLE: PEKING, DJAKARTA, 
AND THE PKI (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1969), 210 pages 
with glossary and index, 


Professor Simon's BROKEN TRIANGLE offers an excellent ex- 
ample of the judicious application of social science methodology. 
Social psychology is blended with a number of empirical research 
techniques such as content analysis and multiple correlations. One 
attractive feature of the book results from the explanation offered 
in the text of the statistical data. It is not cluttered with pre- 
tentious statistical charts or numerous diagrams. 

The triangular relationship between Peking, Djakarta, and the PKI 
developed because of a perceived similarity of interests. Indonesia 
and the Chinese Peoples' Republic (CPR) shared a common world 
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view. Both schemed to reduce and remove western influence in 
Asia and to create a new international grouping. They believed the 
existing international system to be biased in favor of the status 
quo nations like the United States and Great Britain. The CPR, in 
addition, approved of Sukarno's efforts to move Indonesian society 
toward a uniparty socialist society and were willing to accept a 
degree of nationalism and participation in a bourgeoise government 
by the Indonesian Communist Party (PKI). This does not mean that 
the CPR accepted Indonesia as a full ally. They differentiated 
between a backer and an ally as a result of their wartime struggles 
with the Japanese and the Kuomintang. An ally would have implied a 
voluntary, equal relationship with an equal pay-off. Thus, Indonesia 
became a backer -- one willing to publicly declare adherence to CPR 
ideology without equal pay-off, although it is to be inferred that 
Sukarno expected to reap the major benefits from the relationship. 
Each side minimized the differences vis-a-vis the other. For the 
Chinese this was especially difficult because their official ideology 
called for maintenance of formal diplomatic ties while simultane- 
ourly backing a violent national liberation movement. 

Aside from the prestige accumulated from his foreign policy and 
association with the CPR, other internal Indonesian factors added 
support to the Bung's programs. The military, for example, ap- 
proved because they were able to create a large, modern equipped 
army with Russian aid. This aspect was ignored by the CPR in spite 
of the intensity of the Sino-Soviet split. Konfrontasi was approved 
also because it enlarged the military budget and provided valuable 
experience with the new equipment and training under combat con- 
ditions. However, the army remained the last bastion of resistance 
to the PKI in May of 1956. The army had vetoed a plan to supply 
the PKI with arms and then learned later that Chou En-lai was 
supporting D. N. Aidit's clandestine attempt to arm. 

Only a partial explanation for the abortive coup, Gestapu, is 
possible. The PKI apparently believed the army to be ready to move 
against it and hastily implemented "Gestapu," which was likely 
planned for the distant future. This coup, like a number of others 
prepared by the PKI, aborted. Aidit and his followers discovered 
the impossibility of operating a public, large-scale conspiracy. The 
public support the communists expected simply didnot materialize, 
revealing fully the weaknesses of the party which boasted of amass 
membership. Within days, those PKI members not visiting outside 
Indonesia were dead, imprisoned, or in hiding. The U.S.S.R. was 
delighted because the Chinese were revealed as adventurers--a 
cardinal sin within the Communist operational code world view. 
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The aftermath of the abortive PKI coup revealed a number of 
Chinese reactions. In the mainland press the debacle was only 
gradually revealed to the Chinese people. Old antagonisms with the 
Indonesians were revived. Treatment of the overseas Chinese dur- 
ing the blood-bath distressed the CPR because of its inability to 
provide adequate assistance. In fact, China seemed more concerned 
with treatment of its diplomats in Djakarta. Post-coup Indonesia 
shifted emphasis from the devils of Malaysia and United States 
imperialism to the twin devils of China and Communism, and Indian 
diplomats were soon suggesting a broad regional grouping to include 
Japan, Australia and the rest of Southeast Asia, much to the annoy- 
ance of the CPR, 

The CPR's Indonesian adventure revealed to world view China's 
weaknesses. The PKI failure called Chinese Communist claim to 
leadership in the socialist world into question. Aside from the 
charge of adventurism leveled by the Soviet Union it was apparent 
that the CPR could not aid its overseas brothers in their hour of 
need; their dismissal of the PKI as foreigners of little consequence 
did not enhance China's image as a leader and a brother. By July of 
1967 the CPR called for the creation of an underground PKI based 
on pure Maoist ideology. In 1969 the CPR boasted of such a party 
existing in West Java, and General Sukarno launched a search-and- 
destroy operation which destroyed it. Soviet propaganda again had 
a good day with the Chinese blunder, although China responded that 
the U.S.S.R. was supplying the bullets that were killing commu- 
nists. Internally, the Indonesian affair intensified the raging cul- 
tural revolution. Liu Shao-chi was blamed directly for the PKI 
failure and the growing involvement of the overseas Chinese in 
Indonesia with Taiwan. 
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